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STRIKE THE BLOW. 
BY BISHOP SPALDING. 

Put trust in God, and in thy single might, 

If thou hast hope that better things 

shall be: 

Wait not till other hearts shall love the 


right, 
But strike the blow and thine own con- 
science free; 
Fill all the days of life with deeds of light, 
And so make luminous eternity. 


_—o- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Except when a new State is carried for 
equal suffrage, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
does not generally display the dove that 
it puts out as a sign of triumph 
in lieu of the political rooster. But the 
bird of peace must air her white plumage 
in honor of the decision of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court tnat the tax for improved 
sewerage and drainage and a pure water 
supply, which was carried by the women’s 
efforts and votes, cannot be used for other 
purposes, or taken out of the hands of the 
board constituted in accordance with the 
vote of the taxpayers. Asthe money was 
voted upon that express condition, and a 
clause to secure it was inserted in the 
constitution, it is hard to see how the de- 
cision could have been otherwise. The 
New Orleans women will be in a joyful 
mood to greet the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in March, andthe women frum all 
over the country will rejoice with them. 





The more ultra ‘‘Antis’’ are drawing an 
argument against equal rights for women 
from the fact that the only woman in the 
Utah Legislature voted for Mr. Smoot, 
Almost every male Republican in the Utah 
Legislature did the same. If the fact that 
one woman voted for him proves that all 
women are unfit to vote, the fact that a 


hundred or more men voted for him must 
prove a hundred times as strongly that all 
men are unfit to vote. The Democrats 
will try to deduce from it the moral tbat 
all Republicans are unfit to be trusted 
with political power, but neither Repub- 
licans nor other men who denounce the 
woman, will admit that the facts furnish 
any argument against suffrage for Repub- 
licans in general or for men in general, 
Sauce for the goose, with them, is never 
sauce forthe gander. Itisto be regretted 
tbat the Mormons chose to put forward 


| an apostle for the senatorship, but as Mr, 
| Smoot is not a polygamist, they acted 


| within their rights. 





—_——- 


Women and good men have reason to 
rejoice in the reélection of U.S. Senator 
Teller of Colorado. Senator Teller is a 
thor ughly honest and fearless man, and 
an old and tried friend of equal rights for 


women. We congr»tulate him. 


~—— 


AUSTRALIA SAVES THE BABIES. 

South Australia, where women have 
had the ballot for some years, now stands 
in the front rank for its success in prevent- 
ing infant mortality. By its common 
sense methods, the death rate has been 
lowered to an unprecedented degree, even 
among the class of babies where it is 
usually the highest. Miss C. A. Spence, 
of Kentish Town, writes: 

‘*Tnder our competent Inspectress, who 
understands her work, the death-rate for 
about 180 infants boarded out by their 
mothers—all illegitimate, all bottle-fed— 
was for the year June 1900 to June 1901, 
less than 8 per cent. We thought this a 
record, till for the following year, 1901— 
1902, it fell to 4.75. A cool summer had 
something to do with it, but the care of 
the foster-mothers must bave been very 
good,”’ 

Miss Spence spoke in Sydney last May 
to the National Council of Women on 
South Australia’s Children’s Courts and 
its supervision of licensed foster-mothers, 
and in June she spoke on the same sub- 
jects at Melbourne to the National Coun- 
cil of Women and to the delegates of the 
Women’s Progressive League. Some 
good seems to have been done, for the 
Attorney-General of New South Wales 
(where woman suffrage has just been 
granted) has brought in and carried a bill 
modelled very much on South Australian 
lines, and Victoria too is said to be pre- 
paring to ‘take the babies out of the 
hands of the police aud appoint women 
inspectors.’’ 

While licenses and government inspee- 
tion are required for many less delicate 
and important kinds of business, it is 
strange that in most countries any sort of 
woman is supposed to be capable of car- 
ing for babies who are “boarded out.” 
By all means let us have competent wom- 
en inspectors. 

OO 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held at 3 Park Stree‘, on 
Jan. 27. ‘he parlors were crowded to 
their utmost capacity, as they always are 
when Mrs. Livermore is announced to 
speak, 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana has pronounced unconstitutional the 
attempt to deprive the women voters of 
New Orleans of the fruits of their victory 
in behalf of improved sewerage and drain- 
age and a pure water-supply; therefore 

Resolved, That we congratulate our sis- 
ters in Louisiana upon this decision, and 
we rejoice with them. 

Mrs, Livermore gave a very interesting 
address on ‘Perils of the Republic,’ 
which called out a prolonged discussion. 
The large audience seemed loth to go, and 
broke up at a late hour. 


a © 


DANGEROUS ICE CREAM. 


The current number of the Maryland 
Medical Journal contains a paper embody- 
ing the result of researches made by Miss 
Henrietta M. Thomas, a student at the 
Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore, 
with samples of ice cream obtained from 
various dealers in thecity. Miss Thomas’s 
investigations were conducted in the bac- 
teriological laboratory of the Baltimore 
Department of Health. She found thata 
considerable part of the cream contained 
injurious bacteria, due to improper band- 
ling and adulteration. The germs were 
discovered not only in the cream sold by 
the small dealers, but in samples of the 
stock of some of the most expensive 
places. F. M. A. 








TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was given at the Massachu- 
setts State House on Jan. 27, by the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws, to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and the other petitioners that 
municipal suffrage may be granted to 
women who pay taxes in the city or town 
where they reside. No. 240, the large 
room generally wssigned to suffrage hear- 


ings, was occupied that day by a hearing | 


on the burning local question of the in. 
quiry into the alleged coal combine, No, 
431, where the suffrage hearing was held, 
was altogether too small to hold the 
crowd, and a compact mass of standing 
bumanity filled the back of the room 
throughout the two hours and a half of 
the hearing. 
willing to stand up for so long a time, it 
certainly shows that they take an interest 
in the subject. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell conducted 
the case for the petitioners. Mr. Aaron 
H. Latham appeared as attorney for the 
remonstrants. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the first 
speaker for the petitioners, She was in- 
troduced as not a taxpayer only, but a 
woman who had contributed to the com- 
monwealth much that was of more value 
than money. When Mrs. Howe rose to 
speak, the chairman of the committee, 
Senator Nye of the Cape, courteously told 
her that she might remain seated if she 
preferred. “Thank you, I can stand,” 
answered Mrs. Howe, with a sparkle of 
indomitable youth in her eyes that called 
out quick applause. 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS, 

We are here to-day to present to this 
respected body the claims of the tax-pay- 
ing women of Massachusetts to take part 
in municipal elections. This is not the 
first time that we have come bere on this 
errand. Thirty years ago we stood in 
this place with some who will stand here 
no more, to ask for the same boon. We 
then had leave to withdraw, and, though 
we have been here every year between 
that and this one, to ask for equal suffrage 
for the men and women of the commu- 
nity, we have not, until within the last 
few years, resumed our petition for a suf- 
frage limited by participation in the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

In Boston, 18,500 women pay taxes 
every year on over one hundred and fif- 
ty million dollars’ worth of property, 
They therefore bear an important part of 
the public expenses. They possess every 
characteristic which is deemed, in theory 
at least, essential in the male voter, 


They have reasonable education, reputable | 


standing, adequate intelligence, and taxa- 
ble property. What hidden incompetence 
is it which unfits them for a share in the 
elections which decide the uses to which 
the public funds shall be applied? Wom- 
en graduate with honor from our colleges, 
They adorn the professions, law, medi- 
cine, divinity. They occupy positions of 
trust and responsibility in the public ser- 
vice. Why should they be ‘‘like dumb, 
driven cattle,’’ without a voice, assenting 
or dissenting, in matters which concern 
them as nearly and deeply as they concern 
the men of the community? This ques- 
tion has often been asked within these 
walls. It has never been answered. 

With what new plea can I to-day enforce 
our demand? To what point in our com- 
mon nature can I make appeal, in order 
that the time passed here, yours as well 
as ours, gentlemen, may not be allowed 
to elapse without result? I appeal, first 
of all, to that desire for progress which 
so marks the distinction between man and 
the lower animals. 

Although principles of right and wrong 
are old enough to antedate all human ex- 
perience, the application of these princi- 
ples to the business of life is bouud to 
grow with the growth of society, Ordi- 
nances which make evident the ignorance 
of earlier times are not appropriate to our 
age of general enlightenment. Man’s 
ethical consciousness develops itself like 
the sunlight, from dawn to noon, In the 
full glory of the meridian, human rela- 
tions take on new aspects, Society to-day 
chronicles a wonderful advance in arts 
and crafts, in industries and commerce, 
In this great onward sweep of civilization, 
shall our ideas of obligation remain such 
as they were is barbarous times? Shall 
the man who exults in his freedo™ be 
content to claim descent from a being 
whose will and intelligence can have no 
efficient representation in the action of 
the body politic? I appeal, then, to the 
human instinct of progress, enlightened 
by decades of liberal education, to see to 


it that our statute books are not disgraced ' 


When so many women 4re | 


| have no voice in the adm & 





by laws suitable only to t Biihe very dawn of 
civilization. 

I appeal in the second pexesjace to that love 
of justice which is deeply rooted in man’s 
nature, and which the progress of civiliza- 
tion does much to ¢xter™and and develop. 
Here, too, we Must recogrmms jze the principle 
cf growth, The world has 5 now had nearly 


two thousand years of C @® prristian culture. | 


It is everywhere growimme ng more polite, 
more considerate of the m= « utual claims and 
rights upon which the pees;olity of nations 
founds itself. In its ge=meneral economy, 
order evolves itself from chaos, harmony 
from discord. The great wrongs Of soci- 
ety present themselves forcibly in tbe 
new light which is throwewn upon human 
actions, and their amencGi&4 ment is seen to 
be imperative. This surely a crying 
injustice, that those wheam, bear the finan- 
cial burthens of the Cot™enmunity should 
inistration of its 


Is 


interests. 

Those who are tO 8Spe=@e_qk after me will 
more fully develop the @@&gacts to which I 
have only aliuded, [ask your serious at- 
tention to the statement == which they will 
present. And [ask thaseet yon will con- 
sider these statements in 
new century. 

It becomes us of Amer @ 
chusetts, to be zealous feae-yr justice, earnest 
to set right what times less enlightened 
than our own have set wo -rong, or, finding 
wrong, have left uncorree™<cted. I find this 
zeal in the Greeks of thre=sse thousand years 
ago, when Socrates took ® @ssue with archaic 
ideas of sex, asserting tha@aat a woman might 
have the soul of a phys@@&&cian, and a man 
the soul of a cook of com mfectioner. ‘If,”’ 
he says, ‘we finda Man «=.or woman of this 
sort, were it nota shame « that the woman 
should be held to serve as «= the confectioner, 
while the man should assume the duties 
of a physician?” 

We who stand here ha*we been persuaded 
for more than thirty yem=ssars that our de- 
mand is a just one. Wess hope that you, 
gentlemen, Will be Of Gessur mind. If the 
thing we ask for is jus®@™e, without regard 
as to who wants it or w BE ho does not, give 
itto us in thename of — justice, Christian 
justice, in which the gm ~erreat apostle tells 
us there is ‘neither bome—qj nor free, neither 
male nor female,” but one even-handed 
ideal rule, patterned on the eternal decrees 
of God. 


ica, us of Massa- 


DOLE’S A. DDRESS. 
tev. Charles F, Dole 
said: 

When I consider the @==haracter of these 
petitioners, I feel a litt le shame that it 
should be necessary fommme us to re-enforce 
their request. These women represent 
intelligence, education, often large civic 
interests, — all the himmamanities. They 
would add to the electoz™arate something of 
real value. Many years®-s ago, before the 
question of Woman suffr™>-~age had been gen- 
erally raised, I heard the. remark made in 
a country toWn, in 4 h@weyusehold of noble 
women who paid taxes and had no male 
representative, that it Imm yardly seemed fair 
that they should not be=== allowed to vote 
on the expenditure of ™® their taxes, when 
every young Stripling o M@&* a boy could vote 
as soon as he reached 25 : 

People sometimes fee BIRY hesitation about 
introducing to suffrage a ‘great horde” 
of women, many of ther™s» ignorant and ill 
prepared; but this me@<.sure would intro- 
duce only 4 rathe? srmmaall body of those 
women who are alread ==-y prepared for it. 
I can understand the Ges bjection made by 
sOme women to geher asa] suffrage on the 
ground that if all Wome==m_ were to come in, 
they might feel themsel ™ yes forced to vote 
to offset the votes Of =a nfit women; but 
that objection does hot apply here. This 
bill admits only those w ~ho are reasonably 
qualified, and who Woue = 1d add something 
to the electorate, 

An objection may be = yaised—it used to 
appeal to me—that we GEQo not now recog- 
nize taxation as a basis = of representation; 
but I remembered that this was the way 
men began 4s voters, @&and that they got 
the suffrage by degr~~ees. We Anglo- 
Saxons have neve! c@™™ared much about 
the logic of books, but more for what is 
fair—the logic of life. 

I can understand the opposition to gen- 
eral woman Suffrage, bummmat [ am rather sur- 
prised that there Show™ald be any remon 
strants against this p2@earticular measure. 
The petition asks Only © that those women 
taxpayers who wish it may have an ex- 
pression. Iimaginé Somme of the girls in a 
coéducational college asking that the use 
of the university play ~ground should be 
given to those girls win .o wanted to prac- 
tise athletics. It is li &kely that some of 
the young Wome? m#® @ght not wish to 

Continued ow 


Cc, F. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe lost at the 
Suffrage Hearing her black silk hood, 
trimmed with lace, She thinks some 





the light of this | 


lady must have inadvertently swept it up 
| along with her wraps. Any one finding 
it is asked to return it without delay to 
| Mrs. Howe at 241 Beacon St., Boston. 


MMe. BRASSARD, the owner of a small 
shop at Lyons, France, has accomplished 
| some remarkable feats in Alpine climbing. 
| She makes her living by following the 
| French Alpine troops during their manwu- 
| vers in the Alps in order to self the cocoa 
| which she carries on her trips, and she 
has taken part in sume difficult marches. 


Mrs, CHESTER COULTER, president of 
the Utah State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who was lately elected to the lower 
house of the State Legislature, has been 
made chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee and a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Industrial School, and on Art 
and Education. Mrs, Voulter is a graduate 
of the law school of Michigan University, 
aud is said to be an able woman, as well 
as a charming one, 





Miss ALIcE RoBERTSON, who received 
the degree of Ph. D. last May from the Uni- 
versity of California after four years of 
graduate study in Zoédlogy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in Hygiene in that insti- 
tution. She will assist Dr. Mary B. Ritter 
in her course for women. Dr. Robertson's 
thesis is to be printed as one of the Uni- 
versity’s publications in Zodlogy. 


PRESIDENT CAR@LINE HAZARD was a 
guest at the recent annual luncheon of the 
New York Wellesley Club. ‘Not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister’’—the 
motto of Wellesley College—gave Miss 
Hazard the text of her address, in which 
she spoke at length and tenderly of two 
women whose lives have been identified 
with the service of the college, Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Valmer and Professor Wencke- 
bach. 


Miss: Mary A. DickINson, who died re- 
cently at her home in Romeo, Mich.,, at 
the age of seventy-three, was a student 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary a half century 
ago. She was a teacher of mathematics 
and natural science at the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. Frances E, 
Willard was one of her pupils. Miss Dick- 
inson was a refined, cultured woman, 
widely read and interested in all of the 
philanthropic movements of her time; 
especially in the church and in its world- 
wide work. She was a member of the 
Romeo Congregational church from 1869 
to her death, and was always a liberal 
supporter of the church and all the mis- 
sionary societies connected with the de- 
nomination, During recent years she had 
become interested in archeology, and was 
a life member of both ‘*The Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund” and ‘‘The Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund,’’ and contributed largely 
to them. She had made a splendid col- 
lection of books and maps on Egyptology, 
in which she was especially interested. 


Mrs, ALice M. RuBLE, the only woman 
member of the Colorado Legislature, has 
been treated with “signal courtesy’’ by 
both sides, throughout the exciting scenes 
of the last few days, which have finally 
resulted in the reélection of Mr. Teller to 
the U. S. Senate. So says the Boston 
Herald, which, though opposed to equal 
suffrage, admits that the fears sometimes 
felt lest women might be treated with 
rudeness in times of political excitement 
have not been realized in this case. Mrs. 
Ruble is a Democrat, and the other Dem- 
ocratic members gallantly delegated to 
her the duty of renominating Senator 
Teller, which she did in a graceful speech. 
Some people claim that the disagree- 
ment in the Colorado Legislature proves 
that woman suffrage has not had a civiliz- 
ing influence. But it amounted only to 
high words, and did not go the length of 
violence. Before the women voted, in 
the seventh Legislature of Colorado, 
known in history as the ‘‘Bloody Sev- 
enth,’”’ one member was Lilled and several 
wounded. U.S. Representative Shafroth 
of Coloradc says: ‘I have seen the time 
when 3 political convention without a 
disturbance and the drawing of weapons 
was rare. That time is past in Colorado, 
and it is due to the presence of women. 
#very man now shows that civility which 
makes him take off his hat and not swear, 
and deport himself decently when ladies 
are present, Instead of wothen’s going 
to the polls corrupting women, it has 
purified the polls.” 
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A WAYSIDE SEED. 

One would not dare to say how much 
Mrs. Capen paid the musician for playing 
at her reception; it was some fabulous 
sum, but, as she remarked, one must fur- 
nish entertainment, and this pianist was 
all the rage. When the first notes of the 
instrument rang out there was a hush for 
a moment in the brilliant rooms, then the 
buzz and the chatter went on with re- 
newed vigor. The pianist’s heavy eye- 
brows came together in a scowl, but he 
presently forgot himself in the joy of his 
creation. 

Hannah White had been scrubbing for 
Mrs. Capen that day. It was late in the 
evening when she left the house. As she 
passed the open windows of the reception 
room the music burst upon her in all its 
thrilling beauty. 

Hannah dropped on the grass in the 
shadow ofashrub. She was in no haste 
to get home; Jim was sure to be cross. 
It was not easy living with a man who 
had atemper. Hannah had about made 
up her mind to go back to her mother’s, 
Jim could get along somehow. If he 
should miss her, so much the better; it 
would only serve him right. 

‘‘Life’s hard on poor folks,’’ thought 
Hannah, as she leaned her tired head 
against the piazza and listened. 

At first the gay music came unmeaning- 
ly to her ears; then it deepened into full- 
er, richer tones. 

“If there was only something real, like 
that!’ sighed Hannah, out in the dark, 

Suddenly the whole movement changed; 
a plaintive note crept in and grew into a 
wistful strain, which rose and fell with 
yearning tenderness, bringing @ strange 
pain to Hannah's heart. She forgot every- 
thing but the Jonging of those searching 
notes. Then the sadness lost itself in a 
glad, sure chord, and the music stopped. 

“Why,’’ said Hanvah, aloud, sitting up 
straight, ‘‘I didn’t know I cared for Jim 
that way!’’ 

The next day Mrs. Capen said it was 
money wasted to have music at a recep- 
tion. Nobody ever listened to it. The 
musician thought so, too, only it was the 
music, not the money, he considered as 
thrown away. But Hannah sang over her 
wash-tub, and looked so like old sweet- 
heart days that Jim kissed her and called 
her ‘“‘old girl,”’ as he used to do. 

‘‘Not all that seems to fail has failed in- 
deed. What though the seed be cast by 
the wayside, and the birds take it? Yet 
the birds are fed.’’—Youth’s Companion. 





_——- 


AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 

The sixth annual report of the Normal 
College Alumnz Settlement, at No. 446 
East 72d Street, New York City, tells the 
story of another year’s good work. Over 
one hundred children come for sewing 
three afternoons a week, there are three 
cooking classes, a music school, football, 
patriotic, fairy story, and dancing clubs, 
a penny provident club, and several boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. There are eight resident 
and thirty-two non-resident workers, Dr. 
Jane E. Robbins, the head worker, speaks 
strongly against the folly of child labor. 

“Any legislation that can be made ef.- 
fective in putting a stop to child labor 
has our heartiest support,’’ she says. 
‘‘No consideration of widowed mother or 
poverty-stricken home should be allowed 
to weigh against the welfare of the child. 
It is better for society to risk pauperizing 
any number of poor families than to sac- 
rifice these helpless children.” 





-_—- 


SOCIETY WOMEN’S ENDURANCE. 

I often think that the ‘‘society woman”’ 
is the strongest of all creatures, writes 
Ella Morris Kretschmar in Good House- 
keeping. Her sister who tills the field, or 
rubs at the wash-tub, cannot compare 
with her in ‘tensile’ strength. What is 
normal, muscular fatigue that a night’s 
rest will cure, compared, to endurance, 
that fine endurance that taxes the brain in 
all its subtle windings, the emotions in 
every tone of their gamut, and finally the 
body at every point where a rule of health 
may be defied? It would be interesting to 
know how a university boat crew or foot- 
ball team would look in the spring, after 
a winter of wearing heavy velvets and 
furs over chests and arms through the 
days, and gauze or bare neck and arms of 
evenings; of alternating between thick 
walking boots and satin slippers; of eat- 
ing perhaps one rational meal a day, and 
for the rest ‘‘nibbling,’’ at fancy. Possi- 
bly they might harden themselves to every 
change of bodily temperature, but they 
would never rise superior to the conse- 
quences of a season of afternoon teas and 
receptions, 

Nor in strictest reality do women—that 
is, in the long run; for at last the fine 
substance breaks, or at least shows such 
wear that it needs all sorts of artificial 








props and efnbellishments to give it an 
“appearance.”’ It is a pity that women | 
do not realize what a part in the loss of 


youthful looks the afternoon tea and re- 
ception menus play. Of course the truly 
clever woman, or she who has learned the 
fine art of dining, evades those menus 
with inconspicuous tact, and so does no 
damage to good looks or appetite by her 
afternoon dissipations. 

Mrs. Kretschmar might have added 
that, curiously enough, the society wom- 
en who subject themselves to all these 
severe and unowholesome strains are just 
the women most prominent in protesting 
that women’s health and nerves could not 
stand ‘‘the burden of the ballot.”’ 


0 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Fifty-eight Alliance Branches of Uni- 
tarian women were represented at the 
mid-winter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance. Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D. D., who welcomed the dele- 
gates to the historic Roxbury church of 
which he is pastor, alluded to the fact 
that two hundred and sixty-six years agu 
a gathering of sixty women to hear Anne 
Hutchinson was considered a disorder. 

Miss Edith Waterman, field secretery 
for the Chicago Deaconess ‘Training- 
school, is doing successful evangelistic 
work in Indiana and Illinois. Pastors re- 
port enthusiastically of her helpfulness 
in their meetings. 

Rev. Miss S, A. Chapin is pastor of the 
Congregational church at Lyons, Col. 
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PLEASANT WORDS. 

The woman member of a flourishing 
law firm in Washington, D. C., writes: 
‘‘My business partner is very devoted to 
the JoURNAL, and reads it carefully as 
soon as it comes in, cordially indorsing or 
sometimes disagreeing with its utter- 
ances. He frequently passes an article 
around to the office force. When the 
paper is finished here, I hand it to a 
friend, who afterward hands it to an- 
other.”’ 

A friend in Toledo, O., writes: ‘‘Your 
JOURNAL grows more interesting every 


year. I could not think of doing with- 
out it.’’ 
Another writes from Oldtown, Me.: 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is an old ac- 
quaintance. Its weekly visits are always 
welcome.” 

With an order for five new subscribers, 
a friend in Oak Park, Ill., writes: ‘‘The 
JOURNAL seems to some of us to grow 
better every month, as we grow in zeal and 
interest in the work it so ably carries 
forward,”’ 

A lady in Table Rock, Neb., says: 
‘Please send me the JoURNAL for an- 
other year. I cannot get along without 
‘.” 

A woman physician in Danbury, Conn., 
writes: ‘I wish you a cheerful and health- 
ful New Year, and ask you to continue 
for money enclosed what has become to 
meé a weekly friend. I am lost if the post- 
man fails to deliver it to me on Saturday, 
that I may have the inspiration on Sun- 
day of the excellent JouRNAL of the work 
of women.”’ 
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CATHOLIC OPINION TURNING TOWARD 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The Catholic Church and the Lutheran 
Church in the United States have hitherto 
been pretty solidly opposed to equal suf- 
frage. But there are signs that some of 
the leading men in these highly conserva- 
tive denominations are fast becoming lib- 
eralized. 

The New World, the Catholic organ of 
Chicago, said in a recent article entitled, 
‘‘Woman and her Vote’’: 

‘*‘Now that the franchise has been grant- 
ed to the women of New South Wales, the 
candidate for Parliament will have a class 
among his constituents whuse sympathies 
cannot be won by free drinks, says the 
Catholic Press of Australia. It was an 
argument of the opponents of this meas- 
ure that women would not avail them- 
selves of the vote if they got it, and con- 
sequently it was waste of time to enfran- 
chise them. Before the next election is 
over the stupidity of this contention will 
be apparent. Woman will not only use 
her vote, but use it well. On this ques- 
tion the average Irishman is more or less 
conservative, and he believes that the 
women should manage their domestic af- 
fairs and leave politics to the men. It is 
to be hoped that they will soon retreat 
from this attitude, and encourage their 
wives and daughters to go to the ballot- 
box 

‘His Eminence the Cardinal has always 
been a firm advocate of women’s right to 
the franchise, and when he returns from 
Europe he will be found impressing on 
them the importance of utilizing this 
boon t» the fuil. As yet no special pro- 
vision has been made in the Act for wom- 
ev electors, and as it stands they wil! have 


to go to the ballot box with the men. 


| Some objections may be made to this by 


over-sensitive people, but really, with a 
knowledge of the orderliness that prevails 
at a polling-booth, we cannot see why any 
sensible woman should remain away. She 
will find the place infinitely more orderly 
than a spring sale, and the people a great 
deal more polite than many of her fellow 
shoppers. We would impress upon every 
Catholic woman the necessity of voting 
when the time comes, and we hope every 
Catholic husband and father will encour- 
age his womenfolk to do so.” 

In another editorial, entitled ‘‘The Out- 
look for Woman,” the New World says: 

“There seems a universal trend in a 
certain direction. In one of his essays, 
‘The Basis of Popular Government,’ Bish- 
op Spalding says: ‘There is, also, the 
question of woman suffrage. The experi- 
ment will be made, whatever our theories 
and prejudices may be. Women are the 
most religious, the most moral, and the 
most sober portion of the American peo- 
ple, and it is not easy to understand why 
their influence in public life is dreaded. 
They are the natural educators of the 
race, and they and their children are the 
chief victims of drunken men; and since 
men have been unable or unwilling to 
form a right system of education, or to 
find a preventive of intemperance, there 
can be no great harm in giving, in these 
matters at least, an experimental vote to 
women,’ 

‘In saying this, Bishop Spalding is not 
alone, Cardinal Vaughan of England is a 
woman suffragist; Cardinal Moran of 
Australia, outspoken in his advocacy of 
the measure. In Belgium last year, the 
Catholic party, made up of _ bishops, 
priests, and leading laymen, offered to 
give the franchise to women. In France 
the Count de Mun, leader of the French 
Catholic party, contemplates the intro- 
duction of a similar bill, Last week we 
showed that the Catholic press of Austra- 
lia is urging Catholic women to go out 
and vote. These things ought to be re- 
garded as significant... . That it will 
come, sooner or later, now appears pretty 
certain.”’ 

The Catholic Women’s National League 
of Chicago is working enthusiastically for 
the bill now pendingrin the Illinois Legis- 
lature to extend certain suffrage rights to 
tax-paying women. 
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TO SAVE THE BOYS. 

The establishment of an intermediate 
reform school for boys will be asked of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. The plan 
is for an institution for boys between fif- 
teen and twenty-one, similar in its work- 
ing to the Lyman School for Boys, and to 
be carried on by the authorities in charge 
of the present Lyman School, Experience 
has taught that the Lyman School meth- 
ods are better calculated to work amend- 
ment in certain classes of boys than the 
discipline of any other juvenile, reform- 
atory or correctionary institution. But 
under the present law the courts cannot 
commit a boy over fifteen to the Lyman 
School. 


PRESIDENT DRAPER ON CO-EDUCATION. 

Andrew S. Draper, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in his recent address 
before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston, said in part: 





New England ears are quick to catch 
any rustling in the Western treetops over 
coéducation. There has been a little, a 
very little. There was more than there is 
now when the leaves were all out in 
August, and when you called me on a long 
wire in the glorious New York mountains, 
to join my esteemed neighbor, the presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, and 
present an address in your course upon 
the subject. My regret is deep that Pres- 
ident Harper cannot come at the appointed 
time, and that you are not to have the 
benefit of his discussion, for we all know 
that it would be illuminating, and I am 
sure that it would clear up some miscon- 
ceptions and give double weight here in 
New England, where it is most needed, 
to a widely, though not universally, ac- 
cepted doctrine in American education. 

Few educational people are free from 
bias upon our subject. Suchas have had 
most to do with institutions exclusively for 
men, or exclusively for women, are likely 
to favor their policy, while others who 
have been associated with coéducational 
institutions think their policy the really 
wise one, 

But no matter what leanings one may 
have, he can hardly deny that the policy 
of educating boys and girls, young men 
and maidens, and grown men and women 
together, is overwhelming in America. 

About the only right our foremothers 
had was the right to live and be our fore- 
mothers. Indeed, the law knew nothing 
of them beyond keeping their marriage 
within the control of the king, or the lord 
of the manor, until they took the step 
which conferred upon us the high privi- 








lege of being here. After that, if by any 
chance they bad personal! property, it be- 
came the husband’s absolutely. So with 
real estate; he could alienate it by deed or 
by will. Man and wife were in no sense 
equal before the law. Their lives were 
legally merged in one, but the one was 
not a new creation; the one remained the 
life of the man. And the law made him 
about as troublesome to her after he was 
dead as when he was alive. If he left any 
property when he died she conld claim 
the income of one-third of it, and no more, 
during the ordinarily brief time while she 
remained his widow. If she had brought 
the property to him when she married 
him, or they had accumulated it together, 
it made no difference. If he failed to sell 
it or give it away in his lifetime, or 
neglected to dispose of it by will, the law 
came in at his death and considerately 
corrected his oversight in his interest. 
She could not make a will at all. He 
could give or will her property to his rela- 
tives. Her services and earnings were 
his. She had no right of control over the 
children, except in subordination to him; 
the income of their labor, as well as of 
their mother’s, was his. He had the right 
to chastise not only them, but their moth- 
er as well. Often the man was so sane 
that he did not think of going to the lim- 
its of this insane law; and sometimes the 
woman was so strong that he considerate- 
ly waived his technical right for consider- 
ations which were both obvious and con- 
clusive. 

So long as all this could persist, no one, 
not even woman herself, could think of 
the education of woman, And it did per- 
sist until Democracy, without chart or plan 
or understanding of what the end would 
be, merely obeying the conscience and 
using the force of the mass, bore down the 
unbroken traditions of a thousand years. 
Our often-deprecated much legislation is 
entitled to the credit of it. The statutes 
of our many States, a little here and a lit- 
tle there, copying and advancing upon 
one another, have made the legal rights 
of women about the sameas those of man. 
Where not fully equal, they will yet be 
made so. 

No one can doubt the cause of this, for 
wherever Democracy has had any develop- 
ment in the world, even under autocratic 
or aristocratic forms, there the rights of 
women have been enlarged. The oppor- 
tunity has been so much larger and the 
advance so much stronger in America than 
in any other land that we have become 
conspicuous in a world movement. But 
the movement is on all over the world. 
It is one of the great strides to the high 
destiny of the race. Ill-advised selfish- 
ness was able to keep the mass in ignor- 
ance of natural right through long, long 
years, but the dawn of a glorious day came 
at last, and the sun of promise is now well 
up in the heavens. 

Because in the economy of our social 
and political life woman must necessarily 
have the same educational rights as man, 
coéducation has become the overwhelm- 
ing educational policy of the country. 
Those rights can be completely secured in 
no other way. The extent to which pro- 
vision for popular education, primary, 
secondary, and higher, has followed close- 
ly upon self-confidence in democratic life 
is an interesting study. The way in 
which educational equality has accom- 
panied the extension of political rights to 
women is no less interesting. A hundred 
years ago such discussion as there was 
concerning the education of girls related 
not to the colleges, but to the elementary 
schools, The Massachusetts town which 
is now the seat of one of the foremost wo- 
man’s colleges in the country voted in 
town meeting that it would not be proper 
to use public moneys to give schooling to 
girls. The Boston girls were not admitted 
to the public schools at all until 1789, and 
for only half time until 1828. The first 
high schools were opened before the pub- 
lic was accustomed to anything beyond 
the rudiments for girls, and were for boys 
alone. When a high school was opened 
for girls they came in such numbers that 
the mayor was simply paralyzed, and 
closed the school in despair. There was 
nothing strange about this halting of 
thought over the education of women. It 
took time to become accustomed to the 
idea. But the idea had to go. Provision 
must be made. In the larger cities it was 
first made by separate secondary schools; 
when schools were opened in the newer 
parts of these growing cities, they were 
for both sexes. It was so in the newer 
towns of the older States, and universally 
so in the newer States. 

Harvard College was founded before the 
time when the dandies at the court of 
Charles II. thought the women were suffi- 
ciently educated if they could spell out 
the recipes for puddings and pies, and all 
of the earlier American colleges started 
before Mrs. John Adams wrote, ‘Female 
education in the best families goes no 
further than writing and arithmetic, and 
in some few rare instances music and 
dancing.’’ Of course those colleges were 
for men alone. And for men alone they 





long continued. But the logic of events 
created a demand for college privileges 
for women which must be met. It was 
met in four ways: (a) by establishing col- 
leges exclusively for women, (b) by open- 
ing new institutions with equal rights for 
each sex, (c) by admitting women to 
men’s colleges on equal terms, and (d) by 
setting up annexes, or independent wom- 
en’s colleges with some form of organic 
union, at the larger universities. 

The higher learning in America will al- 
ways owe much, doubtless more than we 
shall always remember, to the different 
religious denominations for the innumer- 
able colleges which they placed all over 
the public domain while American insti- 
tutional life was really getting upon its 
feet. Many of them were not more than 
high schools. Some are not yet. But 
their number was large and their purposes 
of the best, and they gathered up the best 
they could find in the pioneer days for the 
higher intellectual and spiritual life. Prac- 
tically a!l of them are coéducational. 

With full appreciation of all this, and 
with no less appreciation of what private 
munificence has done for the higher learn- 
ing through a small number of conspicu- 
ous new foundations, it may well be said 
that by all oddsthe most important factor 
in the enlargement of college and univer- 
sity work in America has been the State 
universities and the institutions founded 
upon the national land-grant acts. They 
are all coéducational. Institutions sup- 
ported by public moneys could not logi- 
cally discriminate between citizens, in 
educational privileges at least. They 
came at the rise of the tide in public sen- 
timent concerning the natural rights of 
woman, and there was no occasion to dis- 
criminate against her. Indeed, the Great 
West would not permit it. Tax-supported 
colleges and universities, with the best 
that the common means could provide, 
and equal privileges for all, were the nat- 
ural and inevitable response to that ag. 
gressive democratic sentiment which pre- 
vails everywhere beyond the Alleghan- 
ies. 

Too many in the East know little of the 
strength or the import of this mighty 
manifestation of the common impulse of 
really democratic society towards the 
higher learning. It is not a heedless im- 
pulse, Equality of opportunity is the 
very gist of it. Fullness of information 
and freedom of thought are the very soul 
and spirit of it. Work which bears upon 
the vocations of the people and a philoso- 
phy which squares with life are the sum 
and substance ofit. It was born of mis- 
trust of the ideals and the philosophy of 
private institutions, and it has already 
had a decisive influence in recasting uni- 
versities established upon _ traditional 
lines. 

Your first question would be, **What 
about politics in the State universities?” 
There is none. I am not such a novice 
that I do not recognize Old Politics when 
he obtrudes, and I have never seen himin 
any of the affairs of the university with 
which I am associated. He broke into 
the board of trustees of an agricultural 
college in Kansas once, and the common 
indignation was so decisive that Chanceller 
Strong of the University of Kansas could 
say in his inaugural the other day, in the 
presence and with the acclaim of all the 
prominent men of the State, ‘‘Any political 
control or influence in the management or 
policy of an institution of learning brings 
calamity in its train. The university must 
stand for the State as a whole, absolutely 
irrespective of religious creeds or party 
politics,”’ 

The outlook of a board of trustees 
elected on the State ticket, or appointed 
by the governor, is, of course, not the 
same as Of a board appointed by one man 
or by itself, but the common intelligence 
would not permit one, more than the 
other, to put a university to partisan uses. 
There are more advantages than disad- 
vantages in democratic as compared with 
autocratic government inside as well as 
outside of universities. Putting it just as 
mildly as the truth will permit, there is 
no more interference with the freedom of 
teaching in universities supported by pub- 
lic moneys than in those depending upon 
private fortunes, 

The growth of these institutions is not 
the least remarkable development of our 
wonderful country and our marvellous 
times. There are more than sixty of 
them. If you name the eight largest uni- 
versities, in instructional force, in offer- 
ings and in attendance, you will have to 
include in the number five State or land- 
grant universities. In the year 1900—’01 
there were in institutions of this class im 
only the ten States central in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley 23,480 students, after 
excluding all not registered in the col 
legiate, professional and graduate schools. 
We should doubtless have to add twenty 
per cent. to arrive at the number now. 
Between 1890 and 1991—’02 the Universi- 
ty of Michigan moved up from 2,420 to 
3,709, the University of Wisconsin from 
966 to 2,619, the University of Minnesota 
from 1,183 to 3,550, the University of Illi- 
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pois from 519 to 2,932, Many vthers ad- | than men to some classes, and more men 


vanced in like proportions. 

If anything were needed to settle and 
clinch the matter of absolute educational 
equality in America, and to disprove the 
dangers or difficulties of coéducation, this 
great movement did it. There is nothing 
like a practical demonstration to double 
up the theories of people who know so 
much that is not so, of things they never 
saw. In all of these institutions and in 
hundreds of other institutions, and in all 
parts of the country, young men and 
women are mingling in perfect and proper 
freedom. 

With the conditions in one of these in- 
stitutions I am entirely familiar. For the 
most part the men and women live in sep- 
arate homes, boarding-houses, clubs, or 
fraternity houses. Wherever the women 
live by themselves in a club or fraternity 
house, namely, outside of the life of a 
family, they themselves arrange for proper 
chaperonage. The common sentiment of 
the community exacts this. A university 
dean of women acts as their friend and 
adviser, but not as their superintendent, 
In work there is absolute equality. They 
search for the truth in the same library, 
and tell what they have found, or reveal 
how much they have not found, in the 
same classes. ‘They of course have sepa- 
rate gymnasiums, and often naturally 
prefer separate playgrounds. Yet they 
play games together in the open air, late 
in the afternoons, when the. weather per- 
mits. They very commonly go iu couples 
to the athletic field to see an intercol- 
legiate contest, or to the armory on a Sat- 
urday afternoon once a month to a mili 
tary hop, or to university events in the 
evenings. By common consent all social 


functions are arrauged for Friday evenings | 


or Saturday afternoons and _ evenings. 
There are no rules to dare breakage, and 
there is no spying to stir indignation. 


There is a lot of sense and not a great | 


deal of foolishness about it all. There 
has never been one serious scandal. 
course there may be sometime. But, on 
the whole, I believe these young people 
are quite as safe in this environment and 
atmosphere as in theirown homes, All 
that that atmosphere is doing for them 
has as much protection in it as the uncer- 
tain oversight and slender authority of 
fathers and mothers at the age when 
young manhood and womanhood has ar- 
rived. And it has infinitely more incen- 
tive and inspiration in it. 

Yes, marriages often follow after college 
days are over, but it is seldom that either 
party gets a stick or a poltroon without 
being chargeable with notice, for univer- 
sity sentiment has fixed the status of that 
beyond a peradventure. Ordinarily each 
party will get a sane, substantial, true 
and hard-working associate; and ordina- 
rily they will prove to be the best intel- 
lectual leaven in the neighborhood mass. 

I am aware that there bas recently been 
something of a newspaper and magazine 
reaction against coéducation. There has 
been small ground for it, but a small re- 
action can be started in the newspapers 
and magazines upon a very small founda- 
tion. The small ground in this case is in 
the talk or acts of the authorities of two 
or three conspicuous universities which 
have been misunderstood, and perbaps in 
the execrable manners of a few college 
dudes which have, no doubt, been exag- 
gerated. 

At the Stanford University in Califor- 
nia it has been decided to limit the at- 
tendance of women to the number of five 
hundred. President Jordan says that 
this was because of views expressed by 
Senator Stanford in his life-time, and 
which his wife has felt bound to carry 
out, touching the organization and offer- 
ings of the University, and had nothing to 
do with the matter of educating the sexes 
together. Headds that he believes ‘‘with 
the fullness of certainty that better re- 
sults can be obtained, mental, moral, and 
physical, in coéducation than in any mon- 
astic form of instruction,’’ and that ‘‘co- 
education is never a question where it has 
been fairly tried.”’ 

But to come back to our subject. 
Northwestern University, hard by Chi- 
cago, has been forced to some medita- 
tions by reason of the number of women 
attracted by the special advantages of- 
fered to women. No one has thought of 
departing from the unalterable coéduca. 
tional policy of the University. There is 
too much Methodism and too much dem- 
ocratic patriotism in the constitution of 
Northwestern to make such a thought 
permissible. The only question, and that 
a small one, concerns the preservation of 
the equilibrium of the sexes, rather than 
the elimination of one of them. 

Of course there are some branches in 
education which appeal to men more than 
to women, and others which appeal to 
women more than to men. In the smaller 
colleges the work is of the kind which 
meets the need of students of both sexes 
who go to those colleges. In the large 
universities there is sufficiently wide op- 
portunity for election. The process of 


natural selection will take more women 


Of | 


en, and others wholly of men. It is all 
right. It is natural. There is nothing 
artificial about it. There is no one to 
complain, and nothing to complain of. 
The point is that there are no general 
reasons, at this stage of intellectual prog- 
ress, for the separation of the sexes in ed- 
ucation. If either men or women wish to 
withdraw themselves from working joint- 
ly with the others, either wholly or in 
part, there is abundant provision for their 
doing so. They are not to force others to 
do so. Much less are a few managers to 
force all to do It is a matter of per- 
sonal preference and individual right. 
The right of the woman to the best there 
is in college is just as inviolable as that of 
the man, and it cannot be met unless she 
may have the same instruction, if she 
wants it. Physiological, psychological, 
and social difficulties exist only in the 
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imagination. It has been proved that in- 
tellectual and social healthfulness follow 
the companionship of the sexes in a large 
even more than in a small institution, If 
the smal! colleges choose to keep out 
either men or women no serious wrong or 
harm follows, for one may easily get else 
where ail that they can offer. 
man’s college, even of first prominence, 
concludes to exclude men, it does not 
violate the right of any man, for there are 
no facilities and there is no teaching there 
which is not quite equalled in the leading 
universities, unless of a class which none 
but women want. But if the great uni- 
versities have equipments which the wom- 
en’s colleges cannot rival, and if their 
teaching staffs are the very climax of the 
work of the great universities since the 
beginning of universities, and if woman 
is to be denied the advantages of this, 
wholly or in part, it is taking away a sub- 
stantial right which is theirs under all the 
theories of our government, and which all 
the interests of our democracy loudly de- 
mand that they shall have. 

Of course, also, a coéducational univer- 
sity in a large and coéducational city, 
with an immense number of young wom- 
en at its doors who may pursue study 
while the young men must pursue work, 
is quite as likely to have occasion to think 
of ways and means for keeping up a parity 
of the sexes as of maintaining a parity of 
rights between the sexes, unless it can 
offer special advantages in technical and 
professional lines which will attract men 
from afar. It is one of the penalties 
which offset some of the compensations 
of a city location. But the disadvantage 
is likely to be overcome where it is very 
important that it shall be. 

As a rule, the sexes are not very un- 
evenly divided. In point of intellectual 
proficiency, there is no noticeable prepon- 
derance with one sex or the other. So- 
cially, they separate into sets very much 
as people ordinarily do, There is a ‘‘soci- 
ety’’ set. The numbers are not very 
large. They manage the social functions, 
dress well, and have a good time. Some 
of the lighter-headed ones get in this set 
and fall short in the examinations; but 
there are really very few of these. The 
larger number can regard social life and 
personal attractiveness without falling 
down at the end of the semester, and a 
university owes much to this class of stu- 
dents. Then there is a set who may be 
called the drudges. Life is terribly se- 
vere with them, and they are indifferent 
to appearances, It is not due to a want 
of money so much as to lack of home 
training and of intellectual fibre. Their 
number is happily small, also. Between 
these two stands the great body of stu- 
dents, the great middle class, who lead 
ordinary lives, do ordinary work, mingle 
in the ordinary intellectual and religious 
associations, keep things balanced, and 
develop a very large number of sane men 
and women who in time transfer the sub- 
stance which the university did not cre- 
ate, but which it developed, to the social, 
political, industrial, professional, and 
spiritual life of the world. It is all 
very natural, and it is charming and ef- 
fective because it is nature at its very 
best. 

Perhaps it remains to be said that there 
are men in the universities, and unhappily 
they are not all among the students, who 
are either woman-haters or who satisfy 
their code of social ethics by chivalrous 
attention to women on special occasions, 
and by living like barbarians all the rest 
of the time. They cannot keep up so 
much artificial politeness all the time, and 
the continuing presence of women is an 
intolerable restraint upon them. Of 
course they will not say this. Perhaps 
they hardly know it. Hunger for investi- 
gations and discussions which cannot be 
carried on in the presence of women is 
but a thin disguise for the natural ten- 
dencies of a learned mountaineer. What 
is scientific is not vulgar, and what is 
vulgar is not scientific. The vulgar has 
no place in a university. It has no more 
place in a man’s university than in a co- 
educational university or @ woman’s col- 





if a wo- | 


than women to others. Possibly, in cases, | 
some classes will be made wholly of wom- | 





| his latitude if in some inconceivable way 
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| natural course of democracy and of edu- 
| eation 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. | 


It is interesting to note that fortunes | ‘ 
| are frequently made by the invention of | 


|@ 


aiticles of minor importance. Many of | 
the most popular devices are those de- 

signed to benefit the people and meet pop- | 
ular conditions, and one of the most in. | 
teresting of these that has ever been in- | 
vented is the Dr. White E'ectric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, 99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co,,. Decatur, Ill. 











lege. The man who wants to smoke in 
the midst of educational work, or to 
swear or talk coarsely anywhere, is out of 


he has broken into a university; and the 


is not to be turned aside on his 
account. 

Let us stand for well-rounded institu- 
tions and for equal rights for all. Let us 
look for the point of equipoise and keep 
things balanced as well as we can. Let 
us remember that strength and power are 
culturing more than polish and culture 
are strengthening, Let us stand for ver- 
satility in the home and in the State. Let 
us not forget that men and women sup- 
plement each other; that each supplies 
the factors in thought and endeavor, in 
discretion and stability, in force and prog- 
ress, which the other lacks; and that the 
great accomplishments in human society 
have been worked out by men and women 
of character working in codéperatign. 
They modify and strengthen and regu- 
late and guide one another. The greatest 
good of the race is to be attained through 
the best possible education for both, 

We will not be turned aside because a 
few men cannot see, or a few women do 
not use their new freedom rationally. We 
will go forward, holding out the very 
highest opportunities to both men and 
women, and we will do it in a way which 
will encourage the very highest useful- 
ness, codperative usefulness, in the home 
and in the State. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW BUNNY KEPT HER SECRET. 








‘*‘Mamma, I’ve got a secret—a big one,”’ 
said little Bunny. ‘‘It’s somefin’ about 
you and somefin’ about your birthday. 
Don’t you want to know it?” 

“No,” said mamma; “I can wait.”’ 

Bunny was silent half a minute, think 
ing how strange it must be to be grown 
up and willing to wait. Then she began 
again. 

‘*Mamma, may I go and see Aunty Lou? 
She’s going to show me how to make 
somefin’.”’ 

Mamma said **Yes,’’ and Bunny stayed 
at Aunty Lou’s two or three hours, At 
dusk she came home, carrying something 
carefully wrapped io a white napkin. 

“QO mamma, shut your eyes!’’ 
Bunny. 

So mamma closed her eyes while the 
little bundle was carried up-stairs. Bun- 
ny was very quiet at the tea-table, till at 
last she asked: 

‘*Which do you like best, mamma, pink 
and white or blue and white?”’ 

“T think I prefer pink and white,’ 
mamma, 

“That’s just what Aunty Lou said you 
would like!’ said Bunny triumphantly. 

The next morning, when mamma put 
Bunny’s bed to air, a ball of white yarn 
anda ball of pink rolled out from under 
the pill»w. Mamma put them carefully 
back in the white napkin which she found 
there, and tried not to see the work which 
was folded inside it. 

After that mamma found this napkin all 
over the house, and in all sorts of strange 
places. Sometimes it was under the tall 
old clock, sometimes it was behind the 
scarf on the big armchair, sometimes 
there was aqueer bunch in the table- 
cover, and when mamma tried to smooth 
it, lo, there was the white napkin again! 
If mamma had not been too honorable to 
peep, she might have seen Bunny’s secret 
twenty times a day. 

Bunny acted strangely, too. She was 
alone up stairs very often, and when she 
heard mamma coming she would call, 
‘Please don’t come in, mamma!’’ or 
“Don’t look, mamma!’’ And once she 
borrowed mamma’s slippers and carried 
them over to Aunty Lou’s. 

One day Bunny looked very grave. She 
sat three whole minutes without saying a 
word, and with such a sober little face 
that mamma asked her what was the 
matter. 


cried 


said 





“Do you think crochetted slippers are 
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nice, mamma?’ she asked, eagerly. 

‘Yes, they are very nice when one lies 
down for a nap,’’ said mamma. “I wish 
I had a pair.”’ 

“Oh, I'm so glad!’ cried Bunny, show- 
ing all her dimples. “I was ’fraid you 
wouldn’t like—why, there, I ’most told 
my secret!”’ 

Mamma smiled and said nothing; but 
she thought she could guess Bunny's 
secret. — Youth’s Companion. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
SEEDLINGS From My Winp GARDEN. 


This is one of many collections of poems 
which in an earlier day would have at- 
tracted atteution and won reputation for 
their author. A few stanzas from one of 
them, entitled ‘‘The Bands of Orion,” 
will show the quality of these cheerful 
and graceful effusions: 


Out of the splendors of sunset 
The dying embers of day 

Flashed to the furious north wind 
A challenge to desperate fray, 

While the clouds bung gloomiest banners 
Along their shadowy way. 


And lo! I heard in the silence 
The rush and the roar of war- 

The din of contending armies 
In battle array afar,— 

And the rattling wheels resistant 
Of wrong's triumphant car! 


O brothers! I cried in anguish,— 
Fain would I share in your tight,— 

Would wield all peaceful weapons 
In the cause of Truth and Right; 

But my puny hands are powerless 
To manage your missiles of might. 





Now from the purple zenith 
Have fled the storm-clouds hence: 
Gone are my wild complainings, 
Awakes my contidence— 
For there stands brave Orion, 
In mute magnificence. 


I wonder, and [ worship— 
Pray discord soon may cease, 
And throughout all the nations 
His righteousness increase, 
Till we, as blind Orion, 
Bask in the sun of peace. 


HUMOROUS. 


Gladys—So she married him just be- 
cause he owned an “‘auto’’? 

Penelope -Oh, no! Because he never 
got mad when it broke down. — Puck. 





‘*How do you like your new servant?”’ 
“That isn’t the question at all,’’ answered 
young Mrs. Torkins. ‘We are trying to 
find out how she likes us.’’— Washington 
Star. 


Bystander—Why are you crying, little 
boy? 

Little Boy—Boo-hoo! I froze me fin- 
gers makin’ twenty snowballs, and de par- 
son didn’t wear his plug hat after all.— 
Chicago Dgily News. 


‘‘And now,’’ asked the teacher, at the 
end of a Jong description of the brain, 
“‘where is the seat of memory? Can any 
of you tell me?’ ‘Yessum,”’ replied 
Johnny Brighteyes; ‘tin the little finger- 
where you tie a string around it to make 
you recollect!’’—Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. 


‘Are you sure the course is clear?”’ she 
whispered, sliding down to the arms of 
her lover, ‘Yes!’ he responded. ‘I 
succeeded in boring a hole in the water, 
pipe. Your father has discovered it, and 
will keep his finger over the hole until the 
plumber arrives. Come!’’— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Tess —You don’t mean to say she wanted 
to take her dog into church with her? 

Jess—Yes, but the usher objected. 

Tess—I should think so. The idea of 
such a thing! 

Jess—She said she thought they would 
not object to this particular dog, as it was 
to a certain extent religious. It’s a St. 
Bernard, you know.—Philadelphia Press. 


‘Hold on!’’ exclaimed the excited pa- 
tient in theoculist’s chair. ‘Well?’ que- 
ried the oculist, as he dropped the eyelid. 
“I just want to have an understanding,” 
said the patient. ‘I want it thoroughly 
agreed, before you remove that foreign 
substance from my eye, that if it turns 
out to be coal dust it belongs to me!’*— 
Baltimore News. 


At a Maine educational convention Rev. 
Nathaniel Butler, formerly president of 
Colby College, but at present professor of 
English literature in the University of 
Chicago, was down for an address. Ashe 
was about to speak, Hou. W. W. Stetson, 
one superintendent of schools, said to 

im: 

‘Doctor, is your address like a cat’s 
tail?’’ 

‘*How is that??’ 

“Why, fur to 
Stetson. 

Doctor Butler 


asked Doctor Butler. 
the end,” replied Mr. 


smiled appreciatively, 
but kept silence. He opened his address 
by saying, “Your superintendent just 
asked me if my address was to be like a 
cat’s tail—fur to the end. I assure him 
that it is like a dog’s tail—bound to oc- 


cur.’’— Lewiston Journal. 
} 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


| are now located in their new building, 


| 
| 





built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1992, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo) or other 
information, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


Che oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Feo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Prmroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 


a 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portiana. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPEK»* 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


Db. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen: 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 














The Ru'1» of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
he Valley and Hills o1 Monterey 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cace 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witr 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘Sunset’ Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1527. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon cails daily in the city 
preper and Longwood, Brooklins, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Neo. 1g7:. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 
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’ 
Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued | 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will | 
contine to send it until payment is made, and | 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is | 
taken from the office or not. } 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 











RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 





25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time Jimit to the last of April 
on the tickets of those who wish totake in | 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. | 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leans Convention, would write to me at once, 
so that I may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure ? 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S. A., 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City. 


— —_———— 


MAINE LEGISLATURE DECLARES FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





On Jap. 28, the Maine Legislature de- 
clared 

“That the entire public and private 
career of Thomas B. Keed is a source of 
the greatest satisfaction and pride to all 
our citizens, and that his high character, 
lofty aspirations, commanding ability, and 
valuable services rendered our State and 
pation will ever be held in affectionate 
and grateful remembrance by all the peo- 
ple of his native State.” 

As Mr. Reed was a life-long advocate of 
woman suffrage, in Congress and out of it, 
this unqualified expression of approval is 
equivalent to an endorsement of his wo- 
man suffrage views. Suffragists owe to 
Speaker Reed the admission of Wyoming 
as the first equal suffrage State. 

H. B. B. 


—_—— 


EDUCATION FOR SPANISH GIRLS. 


An account has lately been given in our 
columns of the good work done by Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick’s school for the 
higher education of girls in Spain. Prof. 
Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley College, 
in a letter to the Boston Transcript, men- 
tions how dear this school was to Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, who was for two 
years president of its corporation. She 
continues: 

“The liberal education of Spanish wom- 
en, a work begun by Mrs. Gulick more 
than twenty years ago, has by slow and 
sure advances reached its high tide of op- 
portunity. The school incorporated in 
1892 as the International Institute for 
Girls in Spain has won, by dint of brave, 
persistent, eminently successful work, 
entbusiastic friends in the United States 
and genuine respect at the Spanish high 
court of learning, the University of 
Madrid. This university has awarded its 
degrees with highest honors to several of 
Mrs. Gulick’s graduates, girls prepared 
for their Madrid examinations by herself 
and her corps of women teachers, among 
whom are numbered alumnw of Wellesley 
and Mount Holyoke. A severer Spanish 
test of the ability of both faculty and stu- 
dents could not be given. But this insti- 
tute, with all its promise of inspiration to 
the higher life of Spain, is still in rented 
lodgings across the northern border, at 
Biarritz, to which it withdrew from San 
Sebastian on the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War. Its right place is in 
Madrid, the centre of the kingdom. To 
the true Castilian, Spain consists of 
Madrid and ‘the provinces,’ and any work 
that looks toward national influence must 
have a fvoting in the capital. The time 
has clearly come to give the institute a 
permanent home worthy of its achieve- 
ment and its hope. The corporation has 
bougbt, in a good quarter of Madrid, land 
enough fora group of collegiate buildings. 
Funds are wanted now for the erection 
and equipment of such buildings—an ad- 
ministration hall, dormitories, library, 
gymnasium. 

“It isa work so practical, sv slowly and 
cautiously developed, so. thoroughly 
proven, so carefully assured at each for- 
ward move, so strongly bulwarked with 
Spanish as well as American supporters, 
that it may fearlessly invite the keenest 
scrutiny of business men. On the other 
hand, it is an ent-rprise so Quixotic as to be 
at home in Spanish territory and to appeal 





to tLe strong, silent idealism of the Amer- 


ican character. To conquer the shot and 
steel of an impoverished nation by better 
shot and steel belongs to the old order 
of things, but to fight against the popular 
ignorance and long misfortune of Spain 


unrestricted education, for the poor as 
for the rich, for women as for men, t 
a new adventure of chivalry in the world. 
The knight of La Mancha, in whom we 
have all delighted, would have delighted 
in us for this. We cannot hope to sur- 
pass his purity and nobility of spirit, but 
we believe that we have improved upon 
his methods. 

“The chance of givirg such a gift as a 
woman’s college to Spain would almost 
make it worth while to be a millionaire. 
The cause appeals to all generous-hearted 
Americans and especially to the enthusi- 
asts for education. ‘For a web begun,’ 
says the proverb, ‘God sends thread.’ 


| Here is a tapestry of Yankee weaving 


whose dream-like beauty of design and 
Christian tenderness of color «title it to 
the expectation of gifts of finest silk.”’ 

More than $20,000 was p edged for the 
school at the meeting held in Boston last 
Sunday. Weshall be glad to forward any 
contributions. 


-_—--_ —— 


TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





(Continued frem First Page.) 


practise athletics, but it is hardly conceiv- 
able that any of them should object to 
opening the grounds to those who did. 
Such an objection would be somewhat un- 
gracious, and would indicate at least a 
misapprehension, 

It is sometimes urged that women 
should not have any form of suffrage 
because they do not fight—as if the prin- 
cipal business of any civilized community 
was fighting. In all sorts of legislative 
bodies, from the town meeting up, the 
work done is not of the fighting kind, but 
of the thoughtful kind; and there the 
counsel of women may be valuable, as 
that of the old men who can no longer 
fight is worth quite as much as that of 
the boy of 21, eager for a fight. This right 
is now given to women in Great Britain 
and many Anglo-Saxon colonies, I should 
think it would give the Committee pleas- 
ure to recommend a measure so self evi- 
dently just. 

MRS, FIFIELD'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, who has served 
for more than twenty years on the Boston 
School Board, said: 

I represent a somewhat peculiar section 
of the city. There are ten widows who 
live within a few steps of my home. On 
my own short street there are eight 
houses owned by widows, and four or five 
by. single women. Of the widows, some 
have lost their sons, some have only 
daughters, others have only small chil- 
dren. We have no male representatives, 
and we do not feel that we are justly rep- 
resented by the man who cares for our 
furnace. When it is proposed to put a 
big factory at one end of our street and 
a garbage-plant at the other, we have 
found that the only potent means of pro- 
test isa vote. I ask it as a matter of jus- 
tice to the tax-paying widows of Dor- 
chester. 

MR, BLACKWELL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said: 


This bill is not aa ordinary woman suf- 
frage measure. The Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association is not behind it. 
It is a petition of women taxpayers in 
their own behalf. They ask a vote in 
municipal elections for themselves and 
other taxpayers. They want to vote on 
the expenditure of the taxes they pay, and 
to help select the men who are to spend 
them. Is not that right and reasonable? 
These women taxpayers want a reform in 
our municipal governments, which are 
tainted with fraud and incompetency. 
To-day it costs the city of Boston on an 
average about twice as much to buy a lot, 
to build a sewer, to put up a building, as 
it would cost you or metodoit. That 
means that half the taxes are wasted or 
misapplied. We are loaded down with 
useless officials, with an enormous debt 
which has been incurred largely to keep 
unprincipled politicians in office, and tu 
give jobs and contracts at fancy prices. 
These women ask for votes in order to 
help effect municipal reform. 

In making this demand they do not ask 
you to establish a new principle. To-day 
no man votes in Maasachusetts who is not 
legally a taxpayer. Ever since the Prov- 
ince charter was granted, no man has ever 
voted in Massachusetts except as a tax- 
payer. True, some years ago the Consti- 
tution was so changed that the actual 
payment of a tax is no longer a prerequis- 
ite for voting. That change was made to 
relieve political committees and candi- 
dates for office from the burden of paying 
the poll-taxes of their delinquent constitu- 
ents in order to get their votes, But the 
tax itself has not been abolished. Every 
man of 20 is made a taxpayer, and a year 
latera voter. Every man is actually taxed 
every year. The only taxpayers who are 
not allowed to vote are the women tax- 
payers. All these women ask is that they 
may be placed on an equality with other 
taxpayers. They ask it on our old Revo- 
lutionary principle that ‘taxation without 
represention is tyranny.’’ They ask it 
also in the interest of good government. 

It is the Republican theory that every 


| 


| 





citizen and every property interest should 
be represented. So far as men go, the 
theory is applied. But women and the 


| property belonging to women are not rep- 


by the American idea, our basal idea of | women. 


resented. Onr-sixth of the taxable prop- 
erty of the communwealth is owned by 
These property-owners number 
about one-sixth of the voting population. 


his is | In Boston alone 18,500 women pay taxes 


on one hundred and fifty million dollars, 
as shown by a list drawn from the asses- 
sors’ bovks, This property is almost 
wholly real estate, which cannot escape 
taxation. These 18,500 women are re- 
sponsible, intelligent, and honest. If 
voters, they would be a power for good 
government. They are numerous enough 
to turn ths scale, allied with the male 
tax payers, in electing aldermen and a city 
council who will coéperate with our pres- 
ent honest Mayor in checking ruinous ex- 
travagance and corruption, 

Gentlemen, we come before your com- 
mittee this year with hope of a favorable 
report, because you are trying to reform 
the primaries. We bid you God speed! 
But there can be no thorough reform in 
municipal government without a reform 
in the voting constituencies. To-day, in 
the city of Boston, 65 per cent, of the 
voters pay no tax whatever. Not only so, 
but they refuse to pay the poll-taxes for 
which they are legally liable. We are 
governed literally by tax defaulters. Two 
years ago, when the Legislature raised 
the tax limit of Boston, it was stated 
without con‘radiction by Boston dailies 
that several of the Boston representatives 
in the Legislature, who voted to raise the 
tax limit, were themselves poll-tax de- 
faulters. Not only so. Every year hun- 
dreds of men in Boston apply to become 
voters. They are assessed a poll -tax 
(which they do not pay) and give their 
places of abode, and are certified by two 
voters. Next year the assessors cannot 
trace them. Nobody knows them at the 
places where they said they lived. There 
is here a strong presumption of fraud. Is 
it any wonder that a city government 
elected by so irresponsible a constituency 
is, as | was told within a week by an ex- 
alderman, ‘as rotten as Tammany’’? 
Here is what William A. Lincoln, the 
president of the Bostcn Chamber of Com- 
merce, said of it last week in his annual 
address: 

I cannot refrain from alluding to a subject 
of a importance to our well-being 
and prosperity, and this is the government 
of our city. . . . The neglect of duty on the 
part of many of our citizens enables the self- 
seeking aud the unworthy to obtain control. 
Men who would not be appointed to any re- 
sponsible office in any financial or business 
organization, are elected by our citizens to 
positions of influence and responsibility 
where they can vote away millions of the 
money of our people. Recent events have 
revealed to us the character and disposition 
of our present city government. Politicians 
baukrupt in morals as well as in pocket 
obtain control, and by dishonorable and 
crorupt methods are enabled to carry out 
their schemes for their personal benefit at 
the expense of the taxpayers. The warnings 
and protests of our worthy mayor are entire- 
ly disregarded, and the first meeting of our 
common council this year surprised every 
one by loan orders amounting to $670,000. . . 
Fraudulent purchases of land, padded pay- 
rolls, bills for carriage hire and entertain- 
ments, reckless appropriations, and the en- 
ormous loan bills are matters that deserve 
the earnest consideration of every patriotic 
citizen .. In some more efficient and pro- 
tected way than now exists, the financial in- 
terests of the city should be safeguarded, 
and, above all, we should seek to create 
higher standards of public duty and integ:’ 
rity, a deeper feeling of civic pride and de- 
votion. 

These are not the words of a platform 
orator, but the deliberate, well-considered 
statement of a conservative business mau 
addressed to the merchants of Boston and 
approved by their great representative 
body 

We represent petitions of women tax- 
payers from all parts of our city—the 
Back Bay, South Boston, East Boston, 
Dorchester, Roxbury, Allston, West Rox- 
bury and Charlest»wn, also from Brook- 
line, Newton, Walthsm, Sharon, Wellesley 
Hills, Attleboro, Natick, Northbridge, 
Northampton,etc.—aud all collected with- 
ina week. Wecould multiply them bya 
hundred. As a result of a partial canvass 
made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, she has 
received wiatten replies from 2,000 women 
taxpayers of Boston, taken without 
knowledge of their views. Eighteen hun- 
dred are in favor of this bill: only 200 op- 
posed to it. 

When this government was formed, we 
were a nation of freeholders, Almost 
every family owned its own home and 
called no landlord master. ‘Co day immi- 
gration and industrial evolution have 
changed all that. The entire growth of 
our State population is in our cities and 
manufacturing towns, where a majority 
of our population are living almost from 
hand to mouth, in hired houses, depend- 
ent on their daily labor. Politics has be- 
come atrade. Public spirit is smothered 
by party prejudice. There is a growing 
popular discontent—Tennyson’s couplet 
describes our condition this winter with 
coal at $12 a ton: 

“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, 
creeping nigher, 

Glares at one who nods and winks beside a 
slowly dying fire ’’ 

It is in your power, gentlemen, by 
enacting this bill, to initiate a genuine 
political reform. Restore to property- 
owners their rightful voice in municipal 
government, and you will thereby check 
municipal mismanagement and corrup- 
tion. 

This is not a movement of rich against 
poor. Property and labor are not ene- 
mies. Women have a common interest, 
rich and poor alike, in the safety and 
comfort of their homes and in the well- 
being of their State. As wives, mothers, 
and widows, they all have common inter- 
ests that need to be represented. 

In extending municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers, you only do what is 
already done in Great Britain and Ireland 





| and in all the English self-governing col- 


ovies. In Great Britain every woman 
taxpayer now votes for all elected offi- 
cers except members of Parliament on 
precisely the same terms as male rate- 
payers. It isa widely extended suffrage. 
Hundreds of thousands of women vote 
annually in their municipal elections, and, 
as Mr. Gladstone testified in Parliament, 
“they vote without detriment, and to 
great advantage.’’ In our own country 
women vote on questions of taxation in 
New York, in lowa, in Montana, and in 
Louisiana, with satisfactory results. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, when Governor of New 
York, recommended extending woman 
suffrage from his observation of its bene- 
fits in Oyster Bay, where he resides. In 
New Orleans for many years efforts had 
been unsuccessfuily madp to secure im- 
proved drainage and a pure water supply. 
Three years ago, under such a law as we 
ask, a@ campaign organized by women 
property owners carried this measure, 
and the New Orleans daily papers ascribe 
its success to the women voters. 
Gentlemen, this reform is imperatively 
needed. There is no other hope but ina 
judicious extension of the suffrage, such 
as will place more power in honest, re- 
sponsible hands. Voting is not simply 


putting a piece of paperina box. The 
essence of suffrage is rational choice. Ig- 
pnorant voting is not that. It is only 


brute force in a refined form, marshalled 
by demagogues. Our only salvation is an 
honest, intelligent majority, and this 
measure will heip us to attain it. 

MISS ACTON’S ADDRESS. 

Miss Amy Acton of Waltham, who was 
introduced as a taxpayer and a lawyer, 
said: 

I represent a city typical of many others 
—a manufacturing city of about 25,000 
inhabitants. The Waltham Watch Fac- 
tory alone employs more than 3,000 wom- 
en. Most of them are saving women, who 
earn good wages and put them in the say- 
ings-bank. Women are largely repre- 
sented in business and industry. Wal- 
tham has four women doctors; the chief 
caterer is a woman; so is the chief under- 
taker. Many of the stores are managed 
and financed by women. Waltham has 
thus a large proportion of tax- paying 
women, besides the usual number of 
women real estate owners, widows, etc. 

I have taken much interest in asking 
these women how they stood on the suf- 
frage question. Those who were opposed 
used to answer plumply ‘‘No,” without 
giving their reasons, But now, and espe- 
cially during the last year, if the answer 
is not ‘*Yes,’’ it is, “I do not know enough 
about it to be sure; if I did, perhaps I 
should agree with you.” It is a great 
thing to get these admissions from so 
many women formerly opposed. Many 
women who are indifferent to full suffrage 
are actively in favor of this measure, A 
woman is apt to be an idealist, but women 
are becoming practical as well. The fe- 
male pocket-book is becoming as sensitive 
a spot as the male pocket-book. When 
you ask one of these tax-paying women 
suddenly if she thinks women taxpayers 
ought to be excluded from a vote as to 
how their money shall be speot, she gasps, 
and says, ‘Of course not.”’ 

The enrolment cards of the Suffrage 
Association have been circulated through- 
out the Waltham Watch Factory. Of the 
hundreds asked, not one woman refused 
to sign; and the men wanted to sign too. 
There is a growing sentiment in favor. 
Gentlemen of the Committee, I hope you 
will see both the ideal and the practical 
side of this question. 


MRS, JONES'S ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Lavinia S. Jones of South Boston, 
a mother and taxpayer, said in part: 


Is there any earthly reason why, if L 
pay tax money into the city treasury, I 
should not have something to say in re- 
gard to the use of that money? Let me 
give an example. I live in a town, we 
will say; I own a large property, I pay a 
large tax; I have no husband, or, if I have, 
he is a man much engrossed in his busi- 
ness. I have leisure, and am deeply in- 
terested in the development of the town; 
I have looked closely into the needs of 
the schools, made a study of the lighting 
of the town, the water and sewerage ques- 
tions. Gentlemen, can you tell me why 
I cannot vote to put into office those men 
or women who will best use this public 
money? Why I have not a voice in the 
advancement and development of these 
public needs? Until you grant us what we 
ask, we must continue to come here, and 
to beg for this privilege of the ballot, so 
long as our convictions are so strong that 
we ought to have it. 

MRS. GUSTIN’S ADDRESS 

Rev. Ellen G. Gustiv of Attleboro’ said 
in part: 

I speak as a wife and mother of more 
than fifty years’ standing, and as a tax- 
payer on property which I have personally 
earned—not one dollar of it was inherited. 
When a woman brings up sons to man- 
hood, and they refuse their mother the 
right to vote, it is a most pitiable and 
humiliating position for a woman to oc- 
cupy. I knowa multitude of women, 
more than half of whom have earned their 
own living—not merely by keeping house, 
rocking the cradle, and going down into 
the valley of the shadow of death to give 
these voters to the world, but by actual 
wage earning labor. I ask the young 
men on this committee to investigate care- 
fully and earnestly, and, if you pray, 
prayerfully, this great subject of democ- 
racy, and see if it is not much like the 
gospel, in which there is ‘neither male nor 
female.”’ 

MRS. FALL’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Anna Christy Fall of Malden was 
introduced as a taxpayer, a lawyer, and a 
mother. She said in part: 

I have been interested in equal suffrage 


| ever since I was a girl of 18, when a copy 
|; of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL came into my 
hands. I believe that the ballot ought to 
be given to all women who possess the 
qualifications required of men, but when 
lam hungry Iam willing to take half a 
loaf if I can not at unce get a whole one, 

About twenty years ago a happy com- 
pany of students were assembled in Bos- 
ton University. They inciuded Mr. Bates, 
who is now Governor, Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Jones, who are now in the Legisla- 
ture; Miss Blackwell, myself, a young lady 
who is now dean of women at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and another who 
taught for years in the Malden high 
school, and of whom it was said, when 
she resigned to marry a prominent man, 
that no teacher in Malden had ever had so 
much influence for good over the young 
men and women in the schools. It hu- 
miliates me when I think that these wom- 
en, who have done so much to form the 
minds of voters, in coéducational high 
schools and elsewhere, are not considered 
worthy to be voted for, or even to cast a 
vote. 

In England and her colonies, women 
have for years voted on municipal ques- 
tions. When I was in New Hampshire 
lately, an Englishwoman reminded me of 
the fact. I felt cheap to think that the 
country against which years ago we flung 
the challenge ‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny’? should now be 
ahead of us in recognizing the application 
of the principle to women, and that a wo- 
man of that country should be able to 
twit me with the fact, even in a pleasant 
way. 

A letter from Edwin D. Mead was read. 
It will be found in another column. 

Mr. Aaron H,. Latham said that he rep- 
resented the ‘‘Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women,” and attempted to sketch 
the history of the remonstrant movement 
in Massachusetts. He was under the im- 
pression that it is about twenty years 
since women began to speak against equal 
rights at these hearings. It is more than 
twenty-five years. Mr. Latham said in 
part: 





MR. LATHAM’S ADDRESS, 


About twenty years ago some women of 
this State began to look seriously into the 
question of woman suffrage. They had 
had an instinctive feeling against it, and 
study convinced them that it was not for 
the good of the State, and they began to 
appear and argue against it. They hate 
to do it. They would much rather have 
their time to devote to what they consider 
much more important objects. But they 
felt that if they did not come here and 
represent the sentiment of the majority, 
it would be taken for granted that the 
petitioners represented the concensus of 
opinion of Massachusetts women. Later, 
in 1895, they felt it necessary to organize. 
This was at the time of the referendum, 
when only 22,000 women voted for suf- 
frage. I represent a membership of 10,- 
000 women who are opposed to all forms 
of suffrage, this form or any form. Mr. 
Blackwell has said that this petition does 
not represent the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
Probably many of its members are op- 


posed to it. All our members are opposed 
to it. 

A lady in the audience: May I ask a 
question? 


Miss Blackwell: Mr. Chairman, I hope 
no one will interrupt the speakers with 
questions, The opponents did not inter- 
rupt our speakers, and we owe them the 
same courtesy. 

MRS. LORD’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Robert W. Lord, secretary of the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W., acknowledged that 
the so-called ‘‘members’’ of the society 
paid no membership fee, and that no an- 
nual renewal of membership was required 
of them; but she said the secretaries of 
the different branches kept a list of 
deaths and removals, and their ‘‘mem- 
bers’’ were all alive. Mrs. Lord claimed 
that there was “a large and growing num- 
ber’’ of women opposed to suffrage, and 
that the Association had ‘‘a standing com- 
mittee of 293, from 73 towns.’’ She said: 


It aims to make intelligent public opin- 
ion on a question which for so many years 
has been presented only from one side. 
These women think they can do their 
best work unhampered by public re- 
sponsibility. They oppose suffrage on 
three chief grounds: (1) The majority do 
not want it. (2) Public opinion does not 
demand it. (3) It would be unwise for 
both the State and the individual). 


MISS DYER’S ADDRESS. 
Miss Frances Dyer said in part: 


I appear before you because I do not 
own property and am not a taxpayer. I 
represent a large class of intelligent wage- 
earners. Why should there be set up 
against us a discrimination of property? 
We have rejoiced in the absence of false 
and artificial barriers against workin 
women in Massachusetts. You are ask 
to erect a barrier of caste feeling between 
us and richer women. We are glad to 
live under laws which you men make. We 
believe that the interests of men and wom. 
en are identical, and that you men care as 
much for our interests as you do for your 
own. The legislation asked for is undem- 
ocratic and un-American. Most women 
of property inherit their riches from some 
man who toiled and struggled to earn 
them. Shall we women who do not pay 
taxes be set apart as a class and debarred 
from influence? The assumption that all 
power comes from wealth and political 
influence is pernicious in the extreme. To 
ask that women taxpayers and no others 
shall be allowed to vote makes wealth the 
basis, and not character or ability. 

This bill is only an entering wedge, 
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leading to full suffrage for all women. , editorial in the Woman's JOURNAL by 


This would shift the basis of government 
from the family to the iudividual, and 
would be inimical to the best interests of 
the home. 
would be of great benefit to the cause of 


General suffrage for women | 


extreme socialism. Will you shift repre- | 
sentation from the solid basis established | 
by our forefathers to a new one? Year | 


after year for generations Massachusetts 
has refused to amend its constitution so 
as to give suffrage to women. 

Most of us women still trust you men. 
We have faith in your justice, in your 
honor. We are represented already. The 
opinion of women is behind the masculine 
vote, and tbe opinion of the wisest woman 
has the most weight. The opinion of 
women has carried the day again and again 
in favor of reforms. We have the right 
of petition, and access to the press, aod 
we have a better chance to secure redress 
for any wrongs when we are armed with 
simple justice than when we have a polit- 
ical pull. 


There is something wrong with our | 
ideals if we cannot trust our fathers, sons | 


and brothers to represent us, John 
Bright is only one of several eminent 
Englishmen who changed their minds on 
the suffrage question, I entirely disagree 
with Miss Susan B. Anthony, who said 
that man was “the common enemy.”’ We 
are ready to acknowledge American men’s 
readiness to listen to every reasonable 
appeal. To assume that we can manage 


affairs of finance and politics better than | 


you, gentlemen, only shows our own folly. 


I do not know a dozen persons who favor | 


full suffrage for women. 
to the instinct of the majority of the best 
women, to the instinct of motherhood, 
and to the basal convictions of the best 
manhood. We remonstrants represent 
the best people. We hope you will con- 


against the many, and especially this ap- 
peal for class legislation. 
MRS. GEORGE’S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. A. J. George said in part: 


If I had come here a suffragist, I should 
have been forced to go home a sadder 
and a wiser woman, and to say ‘‘Not yet;”’ 


It goes counter | 


“H. B. B.’’ entitled “The Country in 
Peril,’’ and asked, ‘‘Would it help to res- 
cue the people from ‘triumphant monop- 
oly’ to let women who pay taxes vote?”’ 
About this time a hearing in another 
room broke up, and a crowd of excited 
men poured into the ball, and stood talk- 
ing so loudly just outside the door of our 
committee room that the chairman of the 
Committee on Election Laws had tu send 
out repeated messages asking that the 
noise be moderated, and saying that if not 
it would be necessary to close the doors. 


MRS. AVERY’S ADDRESS, 

Mrs, Martha Moore Avery, the socialist, 
asked to speak against the bill. The time 
allotted to the remonstrants had expired, 
but the committee gave her five minutes. 
She severely arraigned the petitioners for 
the meanness of asking for such a bill, 
and expressed surprise that they should 
so discredit themselves and destroy their 
good record in the past. 


MRS. HOWE’S REJOINDER. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: 


When a petition for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia was 
presented in Congress, no one was insin- 
cere enough to arraign the petitioners on 
the ground that they wauted to keep all 
the rest of the negroes in slavery; yet 
that is the line which most of the speakers 
in opposition took to-day. How absurd 
to assume that we ask the ballot for tax- 
paying women in order to distinguish our- 
selves from non-taxpayers, when for al- 
most fifty years we have been on our 


- : | knees before the Legislature asking for 
tinue to resist this appeal of the few 


the ballot for all women! Whatever may 
be said of meanness, our record is clear, 
our record is known. You who are always 


| talking about the ignorant women, and 
| the dangers from their vote, with what 
| consistency can you object to this meas- 


for I should have had to take account of | 


the running comment and laughter that 
has been going on among the suffragists 
in the back part of the room. J should 
have been constrained to say, ‘*Not till 
women have learned to summon a finer 
self-control in public will they be fit to 
vote.”’ 

Mrs. George read extracts from an ar- 
gument made by Richard P. Hallowell in 
1878 against suffrage for taxpaying wom- 
en, and argued at some length to show 
that the suffrage granted to women tax- 
payers elsewhere was different from what 
is asked for here. She said: ‘*The gen- 
tleman who conducted the taxpayers’ suf- 
frage hearing last year said he believed 
that if a man owned property in six towns, 
he should have a vote in each.”’ Referring 
to the women’s victory for improved sew- 
erage and drainage in New Orleans, she 
said, **The women did do a bit of good 
work there, but it has always been a 


question in my mind whether they could | ‘ 
/same kind, only much more so. 


not have done it without the ballot.’ 


Mrs. George said: 


Iu municipal affairs at least, is not the 
number of voters without a stake in the 
government great enough already? The 
ballot must be given to all women or 
none. 
of the suffragists, but the 
facts and experience is accumulating on 
that of the remonstrants. Our Associa- 
tion has to have a long name in order to 
define its object. We do not oppose the 
use of school suffrage by women. Enough 


has been said here about taxation without | 


representation to make the portrait. of 
James Otis step out of his canvas and 
come up here to tell the committee that 
he did not mean by the phrase what the 
suffragists mean by it. 

Mrs, Livermore said the other day that 
all the improvements in the laws relating 
to women’s property rights had been 
gained through the justice of men, with- 
out apy effort by women. (Mrs. Liver- 
more says she never said this. She took 
part herself in many of the long series of 
efforts by women to secure improvements 
in the property laws.—Eds. WomAN’s 
JOURNAL.) A lawyer has lately said 
that never since the time of the nobles 
before the French Revolution was there 
so privileged a class as the women of 
Massachusetts to-day. 

I object to this measure because it is 
class legislation, and because it is only the 
thin end of the wedge leading to general 
suffrage for all women. And I say again 
that, had I been the most ardent advocate 
of suffrage when I came here, after hear- 
ing the whispering that has gone on in the 
corners of this room I should have gone 
home saying, ‘‘Not yet.’’ 

Mr. Latham read a letter from Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders, and proceeded to 
argue against the bill on much the same 


The logic of theory is on the side | 
logic of | 


grounds as the previous speakers, claim- | 


ing that it was class legislation. He said 
in part: 
Taxation and representation have no 


connection. Mr. J. Montgomery Sears 
himself could not vote if he could not 
read and write. This bill would lead to 
a government based on property. I have 
received letters from several women who 
are very large taxpayers, and who oppose 
this measure. 

Mr. Latham read letters from Miss Anna 
I.. Dawes, Mrs. Oliver W. Peabody, and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who wrote, ‘lf 
the suffragists think they are not repre- 
seuted, it seems to show that they have 
no friends in the Legislature.’’ Mr. La- 
tham also read extracts from a recent 


ure as class legislation, and protest in the 
name of democracy? 


MISS BLACKWELL'S ADDRESS. 
Miss Blackwell said in pait: 


Every speaker on the other side has 
argued against this bill for two directly 
contradictory reasons—first, that it is ob 
jectionable ‘‘class legislation’ to give the 
ballot only to a part of the women; and 
second, that it will be an entering wedge 
and lead to giving it to all the women. 
Whether it will prove an entering wedge 
will depend entirely on whether it works 
well, If the women taxpayers show them- 
selves conspicuously more stupid and 
more unprincipled in their exercise of 
the ballot than the average male voter, 
then, far from helping to bring about full 
suffrage, it will effectually block our get- 
ting anything more. We are willing to 
risk it. Our opponents seemingly are 
not. 

Whenever a woman does anything a lit- 
tle indiscreet, or behaves in a manner 
slightly too emotional, and the opponents 


| of equal rights seize upon it asa proof of 


women’s unfitness to vote, it almost al- 
ways happens that immediately afterward 
some body of men does something of the 
Mrs, 
George claimed that the mild whispering 
among the women ia the back of the 
room proved that women are not fit 
for the ballot; and before the hearing was 
over a group of excited men in the corri- 
dor made so much noise that the chair- 
man had to remonstrate and threaten to 
close the do. rs. If it were seriously pro- 
posed to deprive all men of a vote, the 
amount of noise they would make can 
hardly be estimated. What comparison 
does the faint whispering here bear to the 
riots in the city council? If the ballot 
were denied to the sex which most often 
conducts itself in a disorderly way in pub- 
lic assemblies, it would not be to the 
women. 

The counsel for the remonstrants says 
they hate to come here, and would rather 
devote their time to things they consider 
more important. If you grant our peti- 
tion, it will save their time. 

It has been said that on the so-called 
referendum only 22,000 women voted for 
suffrage. Only about 800 voted against it. 
At that time, 22,204 women were found in 
one day who cared enough about suffrage 
to go to the polls and cast a ballot for it. 
In eight years the ‘‘Antis’’ have succeeded 
in finding less than half that number who 
care enough about opposing it to sign 
their names toa return postal card. 

It has been said that the number of 
women opposed is growing. It is lessen- 
ing, and the number in favor is growing. 
The first suffrage petition in England, in 
1867, was signed by only 1,499 women. 
That of 1873 was signed by 11,000 women, 
and the petition presented to the members 
of the recent Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. The growth of opinion 
has been equally rapid here. 

It is said that this is class legislation. 
At present all women are the objects of 
class legislation, being classed politically 
with infants, idiots and insane persons. 
To take part of them out of that category 
is to break down class legislation to that 
extent. 

Miss Dyer says it is contrary to the 1n- 
stincts of good women, She has been 
several times on both sides of this ques- 
tion. She was formerly opposed, then in 
favor, then opposed again. Miss Dyer is 
a very good woman, and if it were really 
against the instincts of good women, she 
would have been opposed to it all the 
time. 

Miss Dyer says that the ballot lessens 
women’s influence, and that they have a 
better chance to get what they want with- 
out it; yet complains that by this bill non- 
taxpaying women would be ‘‘debarred 
from influence,’’ and placed at a disad- 
vantage as compared with taxpayers. In 
consistency, she ought to say that the 





! 
women taxpayers would be placed at a 


disadvantage as compared with the non- 
taxpayers, who would still remain unham- 
pered by the ballot, and therefore would 
be better able to get what they want. 
Miss Anthony never said she regarded 
man asan enemy. A statement so often 
contradicted ought not to be repeated. 
Severe things have been said against 
the women who are not willing to let 
their fathers and husbands represent 
them. Yet a letter was read from Miss 
Anna L. Dawes, whose father has been 


for years a well-known believer in suf- | 


frage for women; and at a hearing not 
long ago Mrs. Fay, who spoke against 
equal suffrage, mentioned that her hus- 
band was in favor of it. 

It has been said that the political unit 
is the family. The childless widower, the 
bachelor of 90, and the unmarried boy of 
21, all have votes; the widow with minor 
children has none. Under our laws the 
political unit is not the family, but the 
male individual. 

It is said that we ought not to shift 
representation from ‘the solid basis of 
the forefathers.’’ But their basis would 
to-day be regarded as ivtolerable. They 
limited suffrage not only to taxpayers, 
but to members of the Orthodox Congre- 
gational Church, 

We are told that this bill would make 
wealth the only basis of suffrage for wom- 
en; yet we are also told that even J. 
Montgomery Sears could not vote if he 
could not read and write. No more could 
his wife. She can read and write, as well 
as her husband. 

Miss Dyer says equal suffrage is contra- 
ry to “the basal convictions of the best 
men.’’ What better men has America 
had than Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt — 

Mrs. Howe: Phillips Brooks— 

Voices in the audience: Senator Hoar 
—Governor Bates— 

Miss Blackwell: Hon. John D. Long, 
Sumner, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
and many more? 

It has been claimed that this bill would 
increase the power of monopoly. But it 
would enfranchise twenty women of mod- 
erate or small property where it would 
enfranchise one of great wealth. 

It has been asserted that the “gentleman 
who conducted the taxpayers’ suffrage 
hearing last year’’ said so and so. Last 
year | conducted the taxpayers’ suffrage 
hearing myself, and I said nothing of the 
sort. 

I have as much faith in the justice of 
men as the remonstrants, and more, for I 
have faith that they will ultimately give 
us the ballot. I wish that this committee 
may have the historic credit of recom- 
mending it. 

The suffragists were much amused be- 
cause the remonstrants left the room ina 
body before the address in reply to the 
speakers on their side began. A number 
of remarks were heard to the etfect that 
the feelings of the ‘‘Antis’’ had probably 
been sé harrowed up by the complete de- 
molition of their arguments in the speech 
of rebuttal at previous hearings that they 
had not courage to stay and listen to the 
rebuttal this year. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw YORK Ciry, JAN. 27, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women who are fighting for the en- 
franchisement of their sex are like the 
soldiers of a great army. They may march 
under banners slightly differing in device, 
but their object is the same, and though 
they must sometimes brave defeat, they 
often achieve victory. The National Leg- 
islative League is just now rejoicing in 
the hope for success in an effort begun 
last winter. 

When the annual conference was held 
in Washington in February, a memorial 
was presented in Congress protesting 
against the present usage which causes 
an American woman to lose her citizen- 
ship on marriage to a foreigner, and ask- 
ing for the enactment of such législatiou 
as should relieve native or naturalized 
women citizens from the loss of such citi- 
zenship. This plea was given into the 
keeping of Senator Platt of New York, 
who read it in full in the Senate. It was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Within this last week the chairman 
of that Committee, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Hon. George F. Hoar, has 
presented to the Senate a bill drawn to do 
away with the effects of the usage of 
which we complained. 

This measure provides that any woman 
whose citizenship has been lost on mar- 
riage to a foreigner, may go before a 
properly qualified circuit court, and upon 
her declaration that it is her purpose to 
resume her citizenship and pronounce her 
renunciation of her allegiance to any for- 
eign power of which, by reason of her 
marriage, she may have become a citizen 


or subject, the court shall restore her cit-° 


izenship in this Republic, and give her a 
certificate to that effect. 

This proposed bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
Senator Hoar is the chairman. It should 
at once receive the approval of that body, 
and we hope that it may become a law 
before the session is over. With the pow 
erful support of this distinguished states- 
man, it should pass both Houses without 
delay. 

In our State work, carried on by the 


New York League, we find that vigorous . 





action must be taken at once to preventa ! 
possible great harm to the property hold- | 
ings of the women of the State. Senator | 
Elsberg, of this city, a few days ago intro- | 
duced in the Senate a bill which seems to | 
be aimed directly at the dower right of | 
widows. This right, which has come 
down from a remote period in the framing 
of the laws of England, provides that a 
widow shall have for her use during her 
life one-third of the real estate left by her 
husband, (that is, houses and lands he 
possessed at the time of his death) and 
this right has heretofore been inalienable. , 
It cannot be set aside during life even 
should the wife so wish, and her signature 
is needed to every sale of real estate to 
make it valid. The husband has the right 
of ‘‘tenant by courtesy’’ in his deceased 
wife’s real estate, that is, the use of all of 
it for his life, if there has been a living 
child; always providing that the wife 
shall die without a will; for here a woman 
can make a will without the consent of 
her husband. His signature is not required 
to make it valid, and she may legally cut | 
him off from all share in her estate. 

It will be seen that there are grave ine- 
qualities in these provisions, and for a 
long time some of us have hoped to see 
more equal laws enacted, yet we have | 





hesitated to tamper with existing statutes, | 
lest women should lose more than they 
might gain by such changes. Now comes 
the news of this bill, which provides that | 
‘ta wife may release directly to her hus- | 
band her inchoate right of dower to any 
real property beld by him, and the hus- 
band may release directly to his wife his | 
tenancy by courtesy in any real property 
held by her.’’ It is obvious that this last 
provision does not make things equal at 
all, for after the passage of this law the 
wife would lose all control over the sales 
of real estate which might be contem 
plated by the husband, and might find 
herself on widowhood confronted with 
the fact that even the house she lived in 
had been disposed of without her knowl- 
edge. 

It is not intended to maintaia that the | 
present law is the best that could be 
framed; it is antiquated, and in many re- 
spects unjust; but until some fair and 
equal form of enactment has been secured, 
we should use every effort to prevent any 
tampering with the right of dower, which 
has often stood between a woman and 
poverty. The clubs throughout the State, 
of whatever character, whether literary, 
political or philanthropic, are urged to 
protest against the passage of the pro- 
posed law. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
City Legislative League will be held at 
the Tuxedo, Feb. 5, at three P. M. Miss 
Emilie M. Bullowa, a practising lawyer, 
will speak on the ‘Laws of Intestate In- 
heritance.’’ Questions may be asked and 
information will be given. All who care 
to be informed are invited. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


An appropriation of $9,000, made by 
the lllinois Legislature for a statue of 
Frances E. Willard, to be placed in Statu- 
ary Hall, Washington, has lapsed, and the 
present Legislature has been asked to re- 
enact it. The long time required by the 
artists to complete their competitive mod- 
els is given as the cause of their failure to 
draw the appropriation, Helen F. Mears, 
of Wisconsin, the artist chosen, is now at 
work on the statue, and will have it com- 
pleted before an appropriation made at 
this session of the Legislature would 
lapse. 

Rev. I. M. Atwood writes in the Boston 
Universalist Leader: ‘‘We had the pleas- 
ure of meeting the other day for a few 
moments, in transitu, Mary A. Livermore, 
hale and cheery and intellectually alert, 
albeit tranquil in spirit as befits an octo- 
genarian whose warfare is accomplished. 
The philosophy of life she reposes in is 
that supported by the view of evolution 
as the method of God in the universe, 
whereby the good is gradually coming to 
its predestined election over evil, and the 
better day dawning for the world, Mrs. 
Livermore is still a striking figure in any 
company or crowd, retaining those personal 
forces and graces that won for her long 
ago the title, ‘Queen of the Platform.’ 
Her old friends and admirers linger with 
her on the sunset slope, and pray that it 
may be for her a long and mild and radi. 
ant evening.”’ 











The Yellow Ribbon Speak-~» 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Auice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 





HOUSEWORK .—Amenian young man with 
good recommendations and able to speak Eng- 


| be without it. 





ish, wants to do housework. Has experience in 
cleaning and ——_ cooking. Address MARTIN 
TERZIAN. care John Shamlian, 1222 Washington 
St., Boston. 





AMUSEMENTS 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


42: Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. 2. 


“A Modern Magdalen” 


j Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60c. 
| Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢, 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
* 
HELEN M,. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Room 10 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


Prices: 








Street, Horton 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


BLACKWELL, 


—_— . | HENRY B. 
EDITORS!) ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
ASSISTANT (FLORENCE M. ADKINSOR, 
Eprrors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 


Three months on trial - 25 


Six Months : 1.26 
Per Annum . - 2.50 
Single copies - . - 05 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 

“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary A. 
Livermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It to 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost »», Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and EK) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SERKASTIAN G PA. Cres; oD. 








The Gilman School 


Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


for Girls 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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LIFTED OVER 


BY H. H. 


As tender mothers, guiding baby steps, 
Where places come at which the tiny feet 
Would trip, lift up the little ones in arms 
Of love and set them down beyond the harm, 
So did Our Pather watch the precious boy 
Led o’er the stones by me, who stumbled oft 
Myself, but strove to help my darling on; 
He saw the sweet limbs faltering, and saw 
Rough ways before us, where my arms would 
fail; 
So reached from heaven, and, lifting the dear 
child, 
Who smiled in leaving me, He put him down 
Be yond all hurt, beyond my sight, and bade 
Him wait for me! Shall I not then be glad, 
And, thanking God, press on to overtake? 


CONTENT. 


RY SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 





How went with thee, dear heart, the laggard 
years unblest 

Ere we two met? Alack! no skill have Ito 
see. 

I can but know, sweet, that (their prescience 
guessed) 

All my life’s days were then but prophecies 
of thee. 

Thy being thrilled my maidenhood from far 

As winds unseen thrill aspen leaves. Thesea 

Sang ofthee. Autumn, rustling through her 
ripened sheaves, 

Old Winter, drowsing numbly ‘neath his 
snows, 

Spring with blown lilacs, in clear monotone, 

And Summer, drunk with new wine of the 
rose, 

Foretold thy advent; and in solemn joy, 
alone, 

Yearning, I waited, till my heart beat fast 

Hearing what way thy love-led footsteps 
went; 

And then I knew that God was good. Life 
flowered at last! 

looked iuto thine eyes, belov’d, and was 

content. 


—_——- 


ODE TO THE NORTH POLE. 


B. LA SOULE. 


BY J. 


JANUARY. 

North Pole! it is droll 
That nobody ever saw you, 
With so many looking for you, 
Braving wind and hail and storm, 
Never able to keep warm, 
Shivering almost to death, 
Breathing always frozen breath, 
Dressed from head to foot in hair, 
Looking like a shaggy bear, 
Some mysterious way to show, 
That no mortal cares to know, 
And no prudent man would go, 
But astupid Esquimaux! 
Trying hard to be a hero— 
Seven and seventy below zero! 


North Pole! on the whole, 
I myself would like to know 
Something more about you, though: 
W here.you are, and what you’re there for, 
If there’s any why or wherefore 
In your name that man should care for. 


Did Aurora Borealis, 

W hen the winter sky was rayless, 

In her airy vestments tlowing, 

Dyed with changing hues and glowing, 

Drop a shining shaft to mark 

Limits to the polar arc 

In the hyperborean dark, 

Working strange maguetic action 

With mysterious attraction 

Stronger than the grim Orion, 

Drawing to it men of iron? 

Was it so—or did you grow? 

Vegetate in ice and snow? 

Or did some fool-hardy rover, 

Wandering the wide world over, 

Seek in some odd way to slide 

Down upon the other side, 

Set you up to mark the spot 

Where his daring feet had got, 

And then stuck, poor fellow, may be, 

Fast in icebergs, cold as they be? 

Or perhaps you hold a station 

In the order of creation, 

As earth’s axis firm adjusted, 

Icy, crystalline and crusted ; 

Not a theoretic pole on 

The great globe we live and roll on, 

Buta useful spar and humble, 

For the world to circumtumble. 
JULY. 

North Pole! how my soul 
Yearns to-day for just one sight of you! 
I would not again speak light of you. 
’Neath this burning ball, repining 
In its quenchless heat, and shining, 
Drooping like a wilted poppy, 

Or the man that fled to Joppa, 
Thirsting sore, and not adrop he! 
Oh! ’twould be no farce or fooling, 
Sitting on an iceberg, cooling, 
Nine and ninety above zero— 


Oh! to be an Arctic hero! : 
— Weekly Magazine. 


Sidney Jerrold’s “G. P.” 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON, 





Elizabeth sent up her card, and then 
looked curiously about the pretty room, 
smiling to find it so different from what 
she had expected in a hospital. Why, it 
looked like anybody’s drawing-room! And 
this was where Sidney had been for fifteen 
months, and she, Elizabeth Ware, was 
really there at last for the long, happy 
afternoon that she had been looking for- 
ward to for so many weeks. Why didn’t 


Sidney hurry? 
Then Elizabeth started up with a little 


glad cry. Sidney herself was standing in 
the doorway; the nurse’s uniform was 
strange and bewildering, but the face un- 
der the white cap was the face that Eliza- 
beth, in her happy school-days, had 
learned to love. The girls talked at first, 
looking into each other’s eyes to learn 
things that lay too deep for speech; then 
Sidney took her friend through many 
wards of the great house of healing. 
Finally, as it began to grow dark, they 
went back to the Nurses’ Home and up 
the wide stairway and along the hall to a 
dvor adorned with a piece of paper which 
bore the significant legend: 

NIGHT-NURSE. 

DO NOT DISTURB. 

Sidvey stopped, and jabbed the pin in 
more firmly. 

“T am a night-nurse, even if I am off for 
an afternoon of holidaying, and when I 
haven’t had a glimpse of you before for 
over a year, I won’t be disturbed!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘Will you walk into my par- 
lor, Lady Betty?” 

Elizabeth stood on the threshold with a 
little ery of delight. 

“Why, Sidney, you never told me! Lace 
curtains, you extravagant girl, and Wedg- 
wood and Dresden plates! And you a 
nurse, supposed to have left all vanities 
behind! Why, it’s boarding-school right 
over again!’’ 

Sidney caught her breath, and her eyes 
darkened. ‘You forget one thing in your 
inventory —a roommate who owns the 
Wedgwood and Dresden, and isn’t —Eliza- 
beth Ware! There, I’m ashamed of my- 
self. She can out-Gummidge Mrs. Gum- 
midge all the days of her life, and [’ll 
only bless her forever for letting us have 
this time together. I’m not going to be 
bad any more, Betty. It is boarding- 
school for this hour.” 

Elizabeth gave her friend a quick 
glauce. How she had changed since their 
school-days together—how much, even in 
her year of training! There were new 
lines in her face—Elizabeth could not 
read them yet; they might grow to mean 
either strength or discontent. ‘Dear old 
Sid,’ she thought, with something chok- 
ing in her throat, ‘‘she’s feeling her way, 
and I can’t help her. No one ever could 
in her ‘real times.’ At least she sha’n’t 
guess that I guess.’’ She went across to 
the bureau. 

“I’m going to look at 
thing!’’ she declared, merrily. 
these, Sidney?”’ 

“Those on the right hand side belong 
to me—the others are Mrs. Gum—my 
roommate’s, That’s the head-nurse of G. 
you have ip your hand now. She’s a 
dear!”’ 

Elizabeth put the photograph back into 
the bent hairpin that served as a holder, 
and then went across to the book-shelves. 
A beautiful copy of **Romola’”’ caught her 
attention, and she drew it out. 

“*That’s from G. P.,’’ Sidney observed. 

Elizabeth flashed about on her. ‘‘Sid- 
ney Jerrold, who is G. P.? I’ve written 
you of every single new friend I’ve made, 
and here you’ve never even lisped of 
eo. Fr" 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,’’ Sidney answered, 
meekly, “I didn’t go for to do it—it just 
didn’t occur to me when I was writing. 
Truly, Betty, it isn’t anything serious, 
G. P. favors all the nurses, and I am only 
one of many.”’ 

“Sidney, you are begging the question, 
Tell me this minute every single thing 
you can think of about G. P.!? 

Siduey’s eyes danced gleefully. ‘Yes, 
ma’am, I'll try to. Sometimes he’s twenty, 
and sometimes he’s sixty, and sometimes 
he’s a she. Sometimes he’s a Jew, and 
sometimes he’s a Gentile, and sometimes 
she’s —no, we’re the Samaritans. The 
last time I saw G. P. his eyes were black, 
the time before, blue, and—”’ 

Elizabeth flew across the room—it was 
only about a step and a half—and began 
to shake Sidney. ‘‘Stop it this minute!” 
she commanded. ‘Now tell me upon 
your honor. Who is G. P.?” 

“Grateful Patient, madam!’’ murmured 
Sidney. ‘‘We all have 'em—more or less.” 

Elizabeth tried to hold her gravity, but 
her lips betrayed her, and she laughed 
until a bell, clanging through the building, 
caused her to start and turn serious eyes 
toward Sidney. 

‘It isn’t fire, is it?’’ she cried. 

‘Nothing but the supper-bell,’’ Sidney 
assured her. ‘Dear me, Betty, if you 
jump like that now, what would you do 
when it rang at your door at six o’cluck 
in the morning? It’s plain you never 
were destined for a nurse.’’ Then her 
tone changed. ‘I can’t take you to sup- 
per, Betty, it’s against the rules; and 
there isn’t a thing I can get except bread 


every single 
‘‘Who are 


and milk. You don’t know how badly I 
feel—”’ 
But Elizabeth’s hand smothered the 


pleading voice. 

“I love bread and milk!’ she declared. 
“If you say another word, I'll start for 
the station this minute! Now will you 
bebave?”’ 

“As if the superintendent’s eye was 





upon me,”’ Sidney answered, darting out 


of the door. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, and deposited on the table a tray 
laden with boiled ham, bread, and a 
pitcher of milk. From some mysterious 
source she added a bottle of olives, an 
orange, and a box of chocolates. 

“Bread and milk, indeed!’’ Elizabeth 
cried. 

“Wasn't the housekeeper a jewel?’’ 
Sidney responded, gleefully. ‘‘There was 
cold chicken, and I looked pleadingly at 
it, but she wasn’t quite equal to that. 
There’s only one orange, because we’ve 
only had ’em once, so you can have only 
half a one, my dear. As for olives and 
chocolates —I had to get them, in memory 
of old times.”’ 

“It isn’t a memory—it is old times!’’ 
Elizabeth declared, radiantly. ‘Here, let 
me straighten things — you always did 
huddle them on together so! Where are 
your dishes?”’ 

Sidney gasped. 

“If she hasn’t gone and done it!” she 
exclaimed, tragically. 

“Who? What?” cried Elizabeth. 

Sidney waved an arm toward the little 
cabinet on the wall. 

‘*‘Dresden, yes! And Wedgwood! And 
knives and forks! And the key to it all 
in my roommate’s pocket!”’ 


Elizabeth clapped her hands. ‘The 


| years are slipping from me,’’ she exulted. 


‘I’m only seventeen. Shall we bave to 
drink out of the pitcher?’’ 

‘No, there are glasses enough,’’ Sidney 
returned, ‘They aren’t locked up.” 

“TI won’t have them!’ Elizabeth de- 
clared. ‘‘Glasses indeed! If there’s more 
than one between us—”’ 

“There isn’t — there isn’t!’ Sidney 
laughed, hastily thrusting back two that 
she had pulled out. ‘*There’s only one, 
and that’s cracked. But I must find a 
knife—we didn’t butter bread with our 
fingers, did we, Betty? I'll go borrow 
one. You be fixing things—fortunately 
there are one or two plates on top of the 
cabinet. Climb up on the bed—that’s the 
only way tu reach them.’’ 

Elizabeth climbed obediently. Almost 
immediately Sidney was back with a sil- 
ver fruit-knife. 

‘And now we are ready,’’ she said, 
contentedly. ‘*You take the chair, Betty; 
I can sit on the edge of the bed. Isn’t 
this bliss?’ 

“It’s just like boarding-school!”’ 
beth laughed joyously. 

The little supper went so merrily that 
not until she was putting on her wraps 
did Elizabeth ask her question: 

‘Sidney, dear, are you satisfied?’’ 

Sidney stood silent through seconds 
that fell heavily. At last she looked up. 

“IT can’t tell, Betty,’ she answered, 
simply. ‘Il am trying to find out. At 
first | was alternately all despair and all 
enthusiasm. Now I am neither—I am 
waiting, not very patiently, I’m afraid. 
Sometimes I am afraid it is hardening me. 
We can’t be sympathetic—it would kill us 
if we were. And so we get almost inhu- 
man; we see only cases, not human suf- 
fering and souls, And many of them are 
so ungrateful —so more than ready to im- 
pose on you! Of course, there’s the other 
side,’’ she added, trying to speak lightly. 
‘There are the G. P.’s, you know,”’ 

“And isn’t it worth while for them?” 
Elizabeth asked, wistfully. ‘Dear, I do 
so want the best for you! I’m such a 


Eliza- 


little, not-strong thing — I’m afraid I 
never can do much! But you, with 
your strength and courage, Sidney —I 


wanted you to be satisfied!’ 

“And now I’ve gone and hurt you!” 
Sidney cried, in quick self-reproach, 
‘Don’t feel so, Betty, don’t! ‘Satisfy’ 
is a large word, Perhaps we never can 
say it of life here. But you satisfy, you 
little blue-eyed thing, you! Isn’t that 
enough for now?’ 

Elizabeth smiled up into the other face. 
The wistfulness still shadowed her eyes, 
but her voice rang clear. 

**T shall know it of you some day, dear, 
and I can wait.’’ 

They talked of commonplace things 
then—down the stairs and through the 
long corridors to the entrance, beyond 
which Sidney could not go. She watched 
the little figure slipping into the dusk, 
free, unrestrained. 

As she went slowly back through the 
echoing corridor, the bondage of rules and 
hard work pressed sorely upon her. And 
there were two more years of it to follow 
—two years shut away from freedom and 
glad, long summer wanderings and the 
world—her world. These wretched, un- 
thanking poor had no claim upon her. 
Why should she pour out her youth and 
strength forthem? She did not have to 
stay. She was not satisfied—she was not! 
If it were not for pride, she would almost 
give it all up—if it were not for pride— 
and Betty. 

The mood clung to her all night. There 
was no serious case in her ward, and most 
of the patients were asleep. She tried to 
study, but could not, so she began a letter 
to Betty, dated at one o’clock in the 
morning. 





A soft, stealthy clinking broke the still- 





ness. She sprang up instantly. An old, 
feeble-minded man had crept from his 
bed, and was fumbling about the shining 
glassware of the surgical carriage. 

“I jes’ wanted baccy to fill my pipe— 
it’s here some’ers!’’ he whined. 

Sidney got him back to bed and pinned 
him down firmly. She was so stern that 
he cringed abjectly, and made no remon- 
strance. At her command he even stopped 
whimpering, and lay staring at her with 
frightened eyes. But when she tried to 
finish her letter she could not write any 
more, 

‘Betty couldn’t understand,”’ she de- 
fended herself. ‘‘Nobody could who 
doesn’t know. He’s such a bother! If 
I were gentle, he would be getting up 
continually. Oh, what is the matter with 
me? Shall I never settle things?’’ She 
stared restlessly out into the darkness. 

She was glad when duties came to fill 
her time, still more glad when dawn crept 
up from the mists of the river. The night 
had been endless. She shook off her blue 
mood, Hadn’t Betty stood with her in 
that very ward the afternoon before? 
How wicked she had been! She would 
fancy Betty—little, timid, not-strong Bet- 
ty—going from bed to bed and teaching 
her gentleness. 

“It shall be Betty’s ward,’’ she said to 
herself. 

But she was not to have another night 
in Betty’s ward. When seven o’clock 
came, she went out to the linen-room, 
The day-nurses had just come up, and 
they all stood talking and laughing to- 
gether until the head-nurse took her place 
at one end of the table; Sidney, at the 
other end, gave her report; the day 
nurses waited, standing in line against 
the shelves. Half-unconsciously Sidney 
noticed May Stanley’s dark, vivid face 
laughing against the piles of sheets. Af- 
terward it seemed as if May herself had 
said the words: 

“Miss Jerrold, you will report to the 
superintendent at once.”’ 

Sidney left the superintendent’s office 
with a sober face. The contagious ward 
—that meant exile from all the world ex- 
cept the little band who were on duty 
there. Still, it had to come some time, 
and the earlier it came, the earlier it 
would be over. 

She put together the few things that 
she could carry with her, and an hour 
later stood looking about the room that 
was to be hers for the next two months— 
a brick-walled, prison like corner under 
the contagious ward, with pipes running 
across the ceiling, and a ventilating shaft 
at one end. No lace curtains or Wedg- 
wood there! 

“But no Mrs. Gummidge, either,’’ the 
girl reflected, with a sudden rising of 
spirits. ‘‘It’sa cell, truly—fit place fora 
penitent! I shall either die here, or— 
learn to live! I wonder which it will 
be.’’ 

She went to the window and looked out 
a moment at the brick walls and ambu- 
lance sheds that hemmed her in; then, 
arranging her few belongings, she drew 
down the curtains and was soon asleep, 

When she appeared at supper, the other 
nurses welcomed her eagerly. They had 
been shut away on duty for six weeks, 
and there was so much that they wanted 
to know! Sidney answered their ques- 
tions and attempted to eat, but she could 
not. She felt like the prisoner who saw 
the walls of his cell contracting about 
him. One of the nurses noticed her face 
and tried to encourage her. 

“You'll get used to it after a little, and 
won’t mind it—much. If you’re not one 
of the lonely sort, it won’t be as bad as 
some other things. And, any way, it’s 
only two months, you know.” 

‘*Yes,’’ Sidney answered, mechanically, 
“T know.” 

She was thinking that she had borrowed 
one of ‘‘Mrs. Gummidge’s’’ spvons that 
morning, and had forgotten to put it 
back; and it would be two months be- 
fore she could tell her where it was. She 
thought it possible that she might be glad 
to see even Mrs. Gummidge before two 
months were over. 

At seven o’clock she went on duty. 
The contagious ward was not one room 
like all the others, but a dozen small 
rooms opening into a central hall where 
the nurses watched. Sidney could hear 
the scarlet fever patient tossing restlessly, 
and a delirious man in another cell, mut- 
tering to himself. As the man was in a 
strait-jacket, she stood in no danger; it 
was the isolation that oppressed her. She 
wondered how she could endure the 
night there —two months of nights! 
The sound of a step in the corridor out- 
side startled her, and she threw open the 
door. The night superintendent stood 
before her, glanced round, and spoke 
crisply. 

‘*They are bringing up a man from B. 
Dr. Scudder is to operate upon his arm. 
Is everything ready?” 

‘*[—didn’t—know—” Sidney faltered. 
For a moment the walls seemed whirling 
about her. Strangely enough, she had 
not had to assist at an operation before. 





She clung to a corner of the table, and 
looked straight into the superintendent’s 
face. 

“I am ready for orders,’ she said. 

The superintendent glanced at her 
sharply. Then she gave rapid orders. 
Sidney obeyed, asking as few questions as 
possible, but the work was so new to her 
that she was necessarily awkward. 

When the long hour was over, the su- 
perintendent turned to her coldly. 

“It is my custom to come here but 
once in the night,’’ she said. ‘I stayed 
this time because you seemed so utterly 
helpless, but I do not expect to have to 
do it again.” 

The color rose in Sidney’s face, and she 
bent silently over the surgeon’s instru- 
ments. There were twenty of them to 
clean before morning. 

When at last she was relieved, she 
dragged herself weakly to her room, and 
lay upon the bed almost too weary for 
thought. But through all her discour- 
agement one resolve was forming. 

“I'll see this thing through, anyhow—I 
won't leave it in disgrace. And no one 
shall ever have a chance to speak to me 
so again!”’ 

The purpose was her best tonic; she 
fell asleep after a while, and woke with 
fresh courage. She went to supper,—the 
strange, lonely supper with only three in- 
stead of long, chattering lines of girls,— 
and she was so bright that her friend of 
the day before nodded approvingly. 

“I don’t believe you’re going to take it 
hard, after all. 1 was afraid you were, 
yesterday.”’ 

“I improve upon acquaintance,” Sidney 
laughed. ‘See how blithely I come up 
after being sat upon by the superintend- 
ent!” 

‘“‘Were you?’’ cried the other. ‘My, J 
don’t envy you! Now Miss Lowell is 
lovely! I believe I could kiss her while 
she is scolding me—she does it in such a 
sweet way, just as if we really were hu- 
man and had feelings like other people, 
But Miss Tillet—’’ 

“Miss Tillet’s reign lasts but two 
months, you know,”’ Sidney said. ‘‘Allow 
me to offer you a piece of your own con- 
solation.”’ 

“It’s the best I’ve found,” the day- 
nurse answered, yawning. “Oh, yes, I 
have another—that I’m not on night duty. 
Better luck to you this time.’’ 

“I'll make it better luck!’ Sidney re- 
turned, 

It was easier than the night before— 
much easier. There were no new cases, 
and she understood her work. The hours 
passed quietly and uneventfully. The 
next morning she crossed another day off 
her calendar. She did not guess that be- 
fore the two months were passed Eliza- 
beth’s question would be answered. 

She had just gone on duty one night, 
when the telephone bell rang. 

‘“*Prepare a room at once!’’ came the 
order. 

She had no time to spare. Almost be- 
fore the bed was ready, the stretcher was 
brought up. A strong, well-knit young 
fellow lay upon it. His eyes were cov- 
ered, but the rest of his face showed force 
and intelligence. The resolution was evi- 
dently needed, for deep lines of pain were 
cut about his lips, and his hands gripped 
the stretcher fiercely. ‘‘Both eyes in- 
fected!’’ the doctor explained. ‘‘It’s a 
doubtful case.” 

Sidney stood beside the doctor, obeying 
every motion. She forgot herself—she 
forgot that her patient was a ‘‘case.’’ She 
was conscious only of intense longing to 
relieve the agony so bravely borne. Only 
once the man spoke, 

‘Can you save them, doctor?” 

And the doctor answered gravely, ‘‘We 
are going to try to, my man.”’ 

In silence the work went on. Finally, 
the doctor turned away and beckoned 
Sidney into the hall. 

“That's all that can be doue now. The 
only chance lies in unremitting faithful- 
ness. The eyes must be irrigated every 
half-hour. Don’t, for your life, confuse 
the instruments! Remember that a man’s 
sight depends upon your care!”’ 

“IT won’t fail!’ the girl answered, 
steadily. ; 

She glanced at the clock, and then went 
the rounds of the other cells. When she 
had finished, it was time to irrigate the 
eyes. It was evidently torture, but the 
man bore it unflinchingly. Once he tried 
to smile up at her. 

“It isn’t very easy for you, miss.’’ 

“Oh, don’t mind me!”’ the girl cried, 
pitifully. ‘If only the suffering could be 
relieved!’’ 

The man caught his breath a moment. 
Sidney saw his knuckles grow white as he 
clutched the edge of the bed. When he 
spoke, it was in gasps. 

“I can stand—the pain. Put if I go 
blind—who’|l take care of my wife and—”’ 
He broke off, unable to go on. 

Sidney bent over him in a passion of 
pity. ‘‘Don’t!’’ she cried. ‘Don’t think 
of it! You will make yourself worse. We 
will save them—we will!"’ 

She turned away abruptly, and began 
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years wore etamive because of her pov- 
erty, and retained her preference for it 
when in better circumstances. In one of 
her letters to an extravagant sister-in-law, 
she utters reproaches for the sister’s fond- 
ness for velvets and brocades, and says 
that she herself, from pride and a horror 
of debt, never wears anything but eta- 
mine, a linen etamine in summer, a wool- 
len one in winter. Her collars and cuffs 
b asted nothing but neat stitching and 
careful laundering. It would be interest- 
ing to see how nearly this old-fashioned 
etamine resembles that of the present 
day.—Springfield Republican. 

-_<——-_ 


VEGETARIAN RESTAURANTS. 


Numerous vegetarian restaurants are 
now doing a profitable business in vari- 
ous American cities; and the sale of the 
different preparat:ons from grain and nuts 
intended to supersede the use of meat is 
rapidly increasing. New York City has 
five vegetarian restaurants; Brooklyu has 
one, Other cities with institutions of 
this kind are Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San José, Portland, Ore., Des 
Moines, Madison, Lincoln, Neb., Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Seattle, Battle Creek, 
Washington, New Orleans, Nashville, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, Mo., and Marquette, 
Mich. There is a large demand for re- 
| fined vegetable oils extracted from cotton 
seed, peanuts, and other oily products, 
used either on the table or in cooking. 
Breakfast foods prepared from oats, 
wheat, barley, and prepared grains have 
an immense sale. A large concern that 
advertises many articles of food also ad- 
vertises its canned beans as especially 
adapted for vegetarians, being without 
pork.—Rev. Henry 8S. Clubb, in Good 
Housekeeping. 


to wash the instruments; as she finished 
she glanced at the clock. Including the 
preparations and the washing of the in- 
struments, she had been busy twenty-five 
minutes. And she had to do this every 
half hour, and change her long linen 
gown and soak her hands in disinfectants 
before she could attend to her six other 
patients! For a moment the burden 
seemed unendurable; then she set her lips 
resolutely. ‘“‘Shame on you, Sidney Jer- 
rold!” she cried to herself. “Thick of 
that man, and then dare to pity yourself!” 

She made the rounds hurriedly, and 
then went back and bathed the eyes, and 
all night long she kept up the endless 
routine. When morning came she looked 
so exhausted that the other nurses ex- 
claimed as they saw her, She smiled. 

“Pll be all right,” she said. ‘I shall 
drop to sleep the moment I touch my bed, 
and I sha’n’t stir till 1’m waked this after- 
noon. Idon’t mind anything, if we can 
save those eyes!’ And in a few rapid 
words she explained the case. 

The day-nurse nodded resolutely. 

“We'll do it!” she said. 

For two weeks the desperate battle for 
a man’s sight was waged unceasingly. At 
the end of that time the doctor’s brief | 
words of praise told the nurses that they 
had won. A week later their patient 
walked out of the hospital with both eyes 
saved. 

He asked for Sidney before he left, and 
she went down into the corridor to see 
him. A littke woman—scarcely more 
than a girl—stood beside him, laughing, 
with tears in her eyes. Hospital rules— 
especially in regard to the prevention 
of contagion—are wise and necessary 
things, but it was hard to keep ‘‘at least 
six feet’’ distant from that radiant little 
figure. 

“It’s Minnie, miss,’’ the young fellow 
said. ‘‘She’s that happy she doesn’t know 
what she’s doing. I don't believe either 
of us does. I don’t know how to thank 
you for all the trouble you’ve had with 
me.”’ 

“Don’t thank me,”’ Sidney interrupted, 
her own eyes shining until they rival ed 
those of the happy wife. ‘You don’t 
know how gladI am. It’s the must beau- 
tiful thing in the whole hospital. I think 
I never was happier over anything.”’ 

The little woman looked up with pretty 
embarrassment. 

‘It’s something he wants to ask you, 
miss, only he’s that stupid. Why don’t 
you say it, Joe? Don’t keep her waiting!” 

The young fellow laughed awkwardly. 
“T aint much for words, and that’s a fact. 
But I’m a carpenter, and if you'd only let 
me make you some little thing—”’ 

‘He wants to su, miss!” the little wife 
pleaded. 

Sidney looked into the two eager faces: 
it would be cruel to hesitate. ‘‘Would a 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


NEW JERSEY. 





Mditors Woman's Journal: 

A social meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Plainfield and North Plainfield 
was held on Jan. 14, at the home of Mrs. 
Louisa Riley of North Plainfield. Mr. 
and Mrs. Riley have recently returned to 
Planfield to live, and as Mrs. Riley is an 
ardent suffragist, we are especially glad 
to welcome her back. She was also one 
of the founders of the Women’s Club of 
Orange, one of the largest and finest clubs 
in New Jersey, as well as the oldest. 

Mrs. Riley opened the meeting with an 
informal talk, reading clippings also from 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL. She then pro- 
posed that each lady present should give 
her principal reason for or against woman 
suffrage, as opponents of the cause had 
been especially iavited. The opposition 
proved to be very mild, however. The 
book-shelf be too much?” she asked, | President of the League, Mrs. Florence 
“Pye been meaning to get one for so Howe Hall, presided, and after calling 
’ upon each lady, added some comment 
where this seemed necessary, and pre- 
sented a counter-argument to the objec- 
tions made. Asa reader of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, she was easily able to answer 
and refute these. A social cup of tea 
concluded the entertainment, in which 
those present expressed their pleasure. 

A similar meeting will be held in 
March, at the residence of Mrs. French. 
These meetings mark renewed activity in 
the League. F. H. H. 


long—’ 

The wife caught his hand delightedly. 
“Do you hear that, Joe? She has been 
wanting one! Now if you don’t do your 
prettiest work!”’ 

Joe’s honest eyes—the strong, saved 
eyes—looked across to Sidney. 

“You shall have it, miss—sure!”’ he said. 

Sidney stood at a window and watched 
the two until they were out of sight. 
Across the campus they went, the woman 
clinging proudly to the man’s arm. 

Into the girl’s tired eyes fiashed a happy 
light. She was all alone, but she spoke 
as if a little well-loved figure were beside 
her. 

“There’s a better meaving for G. P.—I 
know it now. It is Great Privilege. 
Betty, dear, I have found my way, and I 
am satisfied.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


— --- 


NEBRASKA. 


The suffragists are pushing the bill for 
the property rights of women which they 
have had presented to the Legislature, 
and it will probably pass. It provides 
that the widow of an intestate, if there 
be children, shall receive one-half the 
real estate in fee simple, unless there be 
children by a former wife, in which case 
the widow shall receive one-third of the 

A strange and interesting relic of the | real estate in fee simple. The same law 
now vanished town of St. Pierre is an old | will apply to a widower. 
doll, which was sent away but a few days re 
before the great eruption, as a gift to the NEW YORK. 

Musée Pedagogique in Paris, where there emai 
are dolls representing mauy French reigns BROOKLYN, N. Y., JAN, 23, 1903. 
and nearly all the French colonies. Editors Woman's Journal : 

This doll is a survival of the time when | The bill to give the taxpaying residents 
the blacks of Martinique wore certain of all third-class cities the right to vote on 
stuffs introduced into the island by the | propositions for or against the raising of 
Normans, who were its original colonists. | taxes for municipal expenses, was intro- 
Her gown is of etamine or canvas cloth, | duced in the Asssembly of the New York 
80 called because it preceded the hair Legislature by Mr. George Herbert Smith 
sieve as a strainer; her cambric apron is of Rochester, whose mother was a friend 
of stuff woven in the early days of the | of the Anthonys, and greatly interested in 
last century by the children of the St. | woman suffrage. It is No. 98 in the 
Pierre orphanage. Like the planters’ Assembly, and No. 83 in the Senate, where 
wives of a former day and the colored it was introduced on Jan. 19 by Hon. H. 
women of the present time, the doll has a | S. Ambler, who represents Miss Margaret 
red and yellow handkerchief tied around | Livingston Chanler, and is a good suf- 
her head, with the ends rising above her | fragist. 
forehead. The head is very large and the We hope New York will soon have the 
legs ridiculously short, so that the dress | proud distinction of giving to all her tax- 
comes far below them. paying citizens (except in the six large 

The doll was found with other old toys | cities where such questions are decided by 
in a clothes-press, after the death of a/| 4 Board of Estimates) the right to vote on 
very old lady. It had been given to her propositions for or against the raising of 
after she had grown to womanhood, as a | taxes. The Court of Appeals has lately 
relic of her grandmother's childhood, decided the question as constitutional and 
which gives some idea of its age. desirable. Mary H. Lornegs. 

Madame de Maintenon in her early (Additional State Correspondence on page 40.) 
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A QUEER OLD DOLL. 











NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honvurary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
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Des Moines, lowa. 
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AUXILIARY STATES. 


President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Coilins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF CoLUuMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
low, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave. 

Covingtdn. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry B, Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs, M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 

MIssissipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 

MISSOURI, 

MonrtTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 

New HAmpsniRe, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 

NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 

NEw MExi0o, Mra. J. R. MeFie, Santa Fe. Miss C, Fields, 1195. Walter St.,A lbuquerque. 

NEw York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 

NortH Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 5. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Outo, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 

OnEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 

214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 

5S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 

SoutTuH Dakora, Mre. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Hon. C, D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D, Chandler, Barton Landing 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville 

Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
2008 AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, NEw York, JAN. 16, 1903. 

Dear Suffrage Friends; The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 26, in- 
clusive. Iam writing this letter to urge all readers of the CoLumn to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter and spring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb, 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf re i fac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the addeu uiversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. ‘'ammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
offer, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium, A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
@ proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which We desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance, 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

One of the most disappointing aspects for workers in the suffrage movement has 
been the failure of the mass of women to recognize their debt to the cause which has 
brought to them social, industrial and educational privileges, with their accompanying 
benefits. In happy contrast to this spirit is the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a California woman. If one tenth of our women in simple membership 
would show this spirit of gratitude, how empty would be the accusation of both friend 
and foe to-day that our movement is too much of a minority movement to gain rec- 
ognition for the truth of its principles! 

‘Will you kindly inform me where to send $50 that I may become a life member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association? I am under the impression that that sum will 
make me one. For years I have. been a teacher in a San Francisco High School, 
drawing the same salary as the men in that and other San Francisco High Schools 
who occupied corresponding positions, and I feel I owe a higher salary to the woman 
suffragists indirectly, since, but for their work, all women would be working for much 
smaller salaries and wages than we are. The least I should do is to give my mite 
towards supporting the National organization.”’ 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 
50 for 15 cents 
25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. : 
Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KATE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 


er 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Kooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon st. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied p bony - Proprietors, _———- and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates, 


Bosto: 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leatiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright. breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, Presiden’. 
HakrioT T. opp Cor. sec’y. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


D@> Cut this advertisement out for 
referance. 














ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 


ALSO FOR 





Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, «ith mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS,’ 
20 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 



















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientitic joornel, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L d by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2612rosdvay. New York 


rranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Casolinay 
call 


+ gauss 














Boston and Florida. 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITER 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursiom 
Ticketenow on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, Arad 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York le 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P. Ay Washington, de 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The fourth annual edition of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation Directory of Club 
Speakers and Entertainers will be issued 
in the spring, ia time to be of service to 
club committees in arranging programmes 
for next season. It is edited and pub- 
lished by Miss Helen A. Whittier, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts State 
Federation. It has reveived the unani- 
mous indorsement of the executive board 
of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and it will have this year a nation- 
al circulation. It will be sent free to 
every club of fifty members or over, in 
the General Federation, to the large clubs 
in all the State Federations, and, as here- 
tofore, to every federated club in New 
England. It will therefore reach virtual- 
ly every federated club in the United 
States which requires the services of a 
lecturer, reader or musician. The direc- 
tory contains the names and annouce- 
ments of those subscribers who desire to 
lecture, read papers, give concerts or re- 
citals, conduct classes, or otherwise in- 
struct and entertain women’s clubs. A 
classified index of names, making the list 
easy of reference, is of special value to 
programme committees. A circular giv- 
ing all necessary information in regard to 





the directory will be sent to any address 
on application to Miss Whittier, 50 | 
Chelmsford Sr., Lowell, Mass. 

The Chrysolite Club of Chicago is | 
unique, in that it bas for members men, 
women and children, ‘*Lend a Hand’’ is 
the watchword, and, in addition to many | 
small charities, it furnishes and maintains 
rooms at the Jackson Park acctacien | 
and the Model Lodging House. The | 
members have endowed a bed iv the Chi- 
cagd Orphan Asylum, and they support 
an emergency nurse for the Visiting Nurse 
Association. They made and gave about 
five hundred garments to that organiza- 
tion last season. 

A club in Chicago lately held a ‘‘domes- 
tic arts and science reception,” to give 
housekeepers and houseworkers a chance 
to show their skill and to gain new ideas. 
The exhibit of table decorations was an 
especial feature, ribbons being bestowed 
on the prize-winners. Every kind of plain 
and fancy cookery, jellies, preserves, and 
candies were exhibited, All these good 
things were afterwards sent to various 
hospitals. 


The women’s clubs of Brooklyn are 
congratulating themselves on the success 
of their united effort to secure a woman 
probation officer for their borough. 
Through the coéperation of the Prison 
Association of New York, the club wom- 
en raised money to pay the salary of an 
officer for eight months, and expect to 
raise enough more to pay for the entire 
first year. The officer began her work in 
December. The clubs will continue their 
interest in the work, and will try to get a 
public appropriation for salaries of proba- 
tion officers. 





Pioneer Day in the Western clubs is 
always interesting, as there are usually a | 
few members who have personal reminis- 
cences of the early times when the border | 
was picturesque, says the N. Y. Evening 
Post. Denver has a Pioneer Society whose 
object is the preservation of the souvenirs 
of the old days. At one of the Pioneer 
Day gatherings not long ago, a member of 
this club gave a graphic representation of 
an Indian scalp dance as she had seen 
it, and told thrilling stories of Indian 
‘‘scares’’ in the early days of the city. 





Henry B. Blackwell addressed the So- 
cial Union of Cambridge, Mass., on equal 
suffrage, last Wednesday afternoon, and 
Miss Blackwell addressed a working girls’ 
club at Brooke House, Boston, on the 
same subject, on the evening of the same 
day. 


BALTIMORE FOREIGN FELLOWSHIP. 

The Baltimore Association for the pro- 
motion of the University Education of 
Women offers a fellowship of $500 for the 
year 1903—1904. It will be available for 
work at either an American or a foreign 
university. Preference will be given in 
the award to women from Maryland and 
the South. 

Applications will be received by the 
chairman or any member of the commit- 
tee of award, and should be presented 
before March 30. 

It has been decided to require from can- 
didates evidences of ability and fitness as 
specified in the circular of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnw, as follows: 

“The fellowship will be awarded only 
to candidates who give promise of dis- 
tinction in the subjects to which they de- 
vote themselves. It will be the aim of 
the committee to appoint the candidate 
who is best fitted for the position through 








original gifts, previous training, energy, 


power of endurance and health. To this 
end they will receive applications in writ- 
ing from eligible candidates, who will 
present, as clearly as possible, their claims 
to the fellowship. A competitive exami- 
nation wil! not be held, but the bestowal 
of the fellowship will be based upon evi- 
dence of the candidate's ability, and of 
her prospect of success in her chosea line 
of study. Such evidence will naturally 
consist of (a) her college diploma, (b) tes- 
timonials as to superior ability and high 
character from her professors and other 
qualified judges, (c) satisfactory evidence 
of thoroughly good health, (d) a state- 
ment of the work in which she proposes 
to engage subsequently, (e) last, and of 
chief importance, examples of her scien- 
tific or literary work in the form of pa- 
pers or articles, or accounts of scientific 
investigations which she has carried out. 
Preference will be given, other things 
being equal, to graduates of not more 
than five years’ standing.”’ 

This fellowship may, in exceptional in- 
stances, be held for two successive years 
by the same person. 

Blank forms may be obtained from Miss 
McLane, 1101 N. Charles St, or from any 
member of the Committee on Award. 

Dkr, MARY SHERWOOD, Chairman, 
The Arundel, 
Miss S. R. CARTER, 
St. Timothy's School, Catonsville, Mad. 
Miss Epira HAMILTON, 
Bryn Mawr Sehowl 
Miss JuniA R. Rowers, 
821 N. Charles St 
Dr LILIAN WELSH, 
The Woman's ©. liege. 


Baltimore, Jan. 145, 1903 
—- —— 


LETTER FROM EDWIN D. MEAD. 


20 Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. JAN. 27. 

Mr. Edwiv D. Mead sent the following 
letter to be read at the tax-payers’ suffrage 
hearing. 

My Dear Mr. Blackwell:—I wish to ex- 
press my hearty sympathy with the peti- 
tion presented to the Legislature by Mrs. 
Howe and her friends. When I think of 
the women with whom I constantly work 
in Boston, who are serving with such 
broad intelligence and rare devotion every 
public interest, when I think of my own 
wife, and consider that such women are 
denied the suffrage given to the man just 
intelligent enough to run their furnace 
and clean their sidewalks,— when I think 
of absurdities like this, | do not need to 
be told, and the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts ought not to need, that, whatever 
conditions may rightfully be imposed up- 
ou the suffrage, a condition which draws 
lines like this clearly is not one of them. 

But, while we may have to wait a few 
years for South Boston, and Tewksbury, 
and Paxton to see this, all surely ought to 
see that the taxing of ove’s property for 
public purposes withvut giving the taxed 
person any voice is in opposition to funda- 
mental English principles. England her 
self already clearly sees this, and women 
there have now the municipal rights for 
which you ask. Surely New England 
ought not to be behind Old England in 
this matter. Yours truly 

Epwin D. MEAD, 


Siena 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston P. E. Cius.-—On the evening 
of Jan. 22, at 6 Marlboro’ St., the regular 
meeting of the P. E, Club took place. 
Mrs. Kendall, the president, in the chair, 
“enorita Huidobro addressed the meeting. 
The attendance was very large, and for 
the first time in the history of the Club, 
it was necessary tu open the doors of the 
connecting rooms. ‘The speaker was lis- 
tened to most attentively as she presented 
the social and civic conditions of the 
womeu in Spanish America, bringing out 
many interesting facts, and fully convin- 
cing the audience that these women are 
not the stupid, apathetic creatures they 
are generally believed to be in this coun- 
try. Ina most humorous vein the senor- 
ita told of theirexecutive abilty in busi- 
ness and domestic affairs. In the greater 
part of South America the women (in the 
speaker’s own words) are bound down by 
the chains of an unbending ecclesiasticism 
and tradition as regards their rising intel- 
lectually above a certain level, but in 
Chile, Argentina and Uruguay it is differ- 
ent, as these countries offer all the advan- 
tages of a higher education to their wom- 
en, and in clubs they have not been slow 
to grasp it. Here also you will find a 
large, honest, hard-working class, and its 
women are workers along many lines— 
even to acting as conductors on the tram- 
ways. The senorita then described the 
fine organizations among these women 
throughout the Republic, and gave much 
information regarding one of the largest 
of those in Valparaiso, which has 1,400 
members. She hoped that the members 
of the Political Equality Club would use 
their influence in interesting others so 
that the day would come when Boston 
could also claim as large a working wo- 
man’s club. A fine description was also 
given of the representative women of 
Chile aud an interesting and thrilling nar- 
rative about Mercedes Marin del Solar, 
“the Julia Ward Howe of Chile.” A ris- 
ing vote of thanks was given the speaker, 
and she was made an honorary member of 
the Club. The senorita responded in a 
witty manner, expressing her grateful- 
ness, and adding, ‘‘And I hope to be a 
working member as well.’’ A most en 
joyable social half hour was then spent. 
Three new members were added and thir- 








teen enrolment cards signed. A dance 
will be held on Jan. 29 at Huntington 
Chambers Hall. F. L. B. 
-_>-o 

Fire last Sunday destroyed the Oberlin 
College Chapel, including the big organ 
and the administration offices. All the 
securities and most of the records were 
saved, The loss, which is estimated at 
$50,000, is partly covered by insurance. 











THE DRAMA 


GrRanp OpeRA Hovuse.—Amelia Bing- 
ham’s Special Company will present “A 
Modern Magdalen”’ next week with mati- 
nees Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
This problem play is the work of Haddon 
Chambers. The costumes and other ac- 
cessories will be gorgeous. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Next week 
one of Clyde Fitch’s most successful plays, 
‘Nathan Hale,’’ will be produced. This 
play was first presented four years ago, 
and has had no previous production at 
popular prices. The usual distribution 
of ch .colate bonbons at the Monday ma- 
tinée. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON 
s.G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





LIBRARY WORK is wanted by a woman 
who has had six years’ experience; has worked 
in the Boston Public Library and the Athenwum; 
catalogued and classified the town library of 
Shirley, Mass.; was librarian at Plymouth, Mass, 
and there catalogued the Lowell Library of 4,000 
law books. Has also catalogued a number of 
private librarles, including that of Miss Katha- 
rine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Refers to 
Mr. L. L. Ward of the Boston Public Library. 
Address Miss ANNIE BROOKS Brows, 148 Worces- 
ter Street, Boston. 





SEWING.—An Armenian lady, a neat seam- 
stress, who understands all sorts of needlework, 
and has a machine, wants to do sewing, and needs 
the work. Address Mrs. NorMI KEVORKIAN, 40 
Riverdale Street. Allston, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK .—Armenian young man wishes 
to do housework. Can speak a little English. 
Address MAcK*oop Kristian, 40 Elm Street, East 
Watertown, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M.B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 








NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


Huntington Avenue, Boston 


ONE BLOCK FROM SYMPHONY 
HALL, 


. SECOND SESSION 








BEGINS 


Thursday, February 5th 








Registration Begins Jan. 20 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations”’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 





Oh, Where is My Darling Boy 


to-night, The boy of my tenderest care? Why 
mother, he wants your glasses kept bright ! 
He’s gone for some stamps to send for a “GEM,” 
and how can you ask me where’? Any good boy 
or girl can make mother or father happy by just 
making them a present of one of these pretty 





“Little Gem" Eyeglass Cleaners, 
now sent postpaid for 15 cts, reduced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or tw.-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent foi 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less tha: 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 1 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


Wentworth 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra 
Esther F. Boland. , . 


Mrs. Livermore on Equa! Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wi! 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 


Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in ~-lorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Common wealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Who Does It Now? 


YOUR JOB PRINTING ? 
TRY THE 


JOURNAL’ PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 

293 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 





WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White's Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,°99. Cure dan. 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold -ubject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’t» wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Mediz Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 


the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


iT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
om and cousiderable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood vues machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


[T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 











many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iv different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 





Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances KE. Willard: “All hail The Phtlan- 
thropist’ fhe time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
resene. 

Sarah E. Steele: ‘‘It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLtumgEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prenared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
ylace where he can do housework and “chores,” 
ndoors or out, in the mornings and evenings, to 
pay for his board, and attend a public school dur- 
ng the day. If he cannot find such an oppor- 
tunity, he would give his whole time, in a place 
where he could receive English lessons and mod 





erate wages Address Y. MANOUKIAN, 342 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 




















For GLOVES and NECKWEAR 


for ALL OCCASIONS, do not fail to visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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